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The Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the United States’ 


r O INQUIRE into the present situation regarding the 
teaching of the modern foreign languages in this 
country and to suggest means for improvement.” 
This was in brief the task which the Committee on Direc- 
tion and Control three years ago laid upon the Committee 
on Investigation, consisting of the Executive Committee 
and the Special Investigators. The outline adopted at 
the Atlantic City conference of representative modern 
language teachers of January 1, 1924, was to serve as the 
point of beginning of the investigation, which was, in the 
words of that somewhat ambitious document, to include 
what is now being done in modern language teaching and 
what should be done. Indeed, the potentialities of the 
survey at that moment knew no bounds, and we could 
sing with the poet, 
No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless universe is ours. 

As soon as the Committee of Investigation passed from 
the realm of hope and vision to that of actualities, it became 
clear that neither the three-year period at our disposal, 
afterwards extended to three and one-fourth years, nor 
the organizing and executive energy of the Committee 
was sufficient to realize the whole of this far-flung plan, 
even though we were backed by an appropriation of $60,000 
per year from the Carnegie Corporation. The preliminary 
report of the committee presented at the Princeton meet- . 
ing of the General Committee, January 1, 1925, recom- 
mended the limitation of the study to teaching in the second- 
ary schools and the corresponding levels of college instruc- 
tion, a radical reduction when it is recalled that at Atlantic 
City we had extended our lines to include everything from 


1 Report of the chairman at the final meeting of the Committee 
on Direction and Control, held jointly with the Canadian Committee 
on Modern Languages, Toronto, September 15-17, 1927. 
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graduate institutions to the correspondence school. The 
Princeton report had to do almost entirely with the objec- 
tives of modern language instruction. Objectives were 
then, rather more than at present, a sort of fetich in educa- 
tional theory. We were at that time still in the ban of 
wartime thinking and practice and believed that it was 
possible to delimit the objectives of instruction so clearly that 
the definitions might serve as a guide for every teacher 
in directing his course. The Classical Investigation, just 
then concluded, and the seductively dialectical procedure 
of the men who guided it influenced us to the point where 
we believed that the attainability or non-attainability of 
the ultimate objectives of teaching could be demonstrated 
as clearly as the Rule of Three. 

Nevertheless, objectives have remained in a certain 
sense the guiding principle of our work during the past 
three years, even though we have re-baptized them as 
“problems” and have a much more modest conception of 
the possibility of defining them and of demonstrating to 
the cautious mind their attainability. Even at the Prince- 
ton meeting it became clear that we lacked one great tool 
for measuring them, viz., standardized tests. As soon as 
we came under the influence of our Adviser in Educational 
Psychology, Professor V. A. C. Henmon, we set about 
remedying this defect. With that move, we had entered 
on a policy which was to absorb more and more the time 
of the Committee through the balance of the first and the 
whole of the second year, and a considerable part of the 
third year of our labors. Professor Wood of Columbia 
and the Iowa Department of Education had already made 
considerable progress in experimenting with widely stand- 
ardized modern language tests, and Professor Henmon 
had published a French vocabulary test based on a frequency 
study. It was evident, however, that none of these could 
suffice as tools, or, save to a limited extent, as models, 
and the members of the Investigating Committees with 
our Canadian colleagues set down with many misgivings 
to work out procedures of theirown. Like all other voyagers 
of discovery on uncharted seas, we have been obliged to 
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feel our way, and the ship has gone ahead only after run- 
ning here and there into wrong ‘channels and grounding 
on sand bars, and narrowly escaping a few roaring breakers. 
Some of these adventures have been very expensive in 
time and money and entailed losses which were, within 
our limited time allowance, irretrievable. Nevertheless, 
we have at present a library of tests covering three capac- 
ities—vocabulary, grammar and silent reading—in the 
four major languages, including alternative forms in French, 
German and Spanish. We have a choice of technique in 
French grammar and a set of German reading scales. We 
have complete manuals for administering tests for three 
languages, containing keys for the tests and scales for 
measuring written composition in the foreign language. 
And we have a highly practical teachers’ record sheet for 
reporting results, which looks simple, but was by no means 
the least difficult of all of these publications to construct. 
All of these are commercially available to the entire modern 
language world? and constitute an equipment with which 
future experiments in the problems of organization, cur- 
riculum and method may be undertaken. We have in 
addition made successful beginnings with a more difficult 
member of the test series, a test of aural understanding. 

By means of these tests, imperfect and incomplete as 
they admittedly are, the Committee has been able for the 
first time in the case of any curriculum subject to measure 
and record, nationally and regionally, norms of achievement 
by secondary school pupils. The results of this for the 
clarification and solution of the problems of modern language 
teaching will appear in detail in our published reports. 
This harvest is, however, insignificant in comparison with 
what may be done with the tests. Not the least important 
step during the life of the Committee has been the growing 
recognition by progressive teachers that opinion subjectively 
formed is valueless unless supported by findings from tests. 


*All are published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
except the Van Wagenen-Hubman German Reading Scales, which 
are issued by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 
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An active body of modern language teachers can no longer 
listen with patience to a program which consists of the 
iteration of individual opinion regarding methods or organi- 
zation or the setting forth of results unless success has been 
measured by reliable tools, such as standardized tests. It 
is now recognized that the only way to break up the indescrib- 
ably boring character of teachers’ conferences on methods 
is to demand that every exponent allow his wares to be 
tested. 

If, then, we have been obliged to revise the ideal of the 
program of October, 1924, for the three years of the Study: 
the first year, gathering the material; the second, interpret- 
ing and tabulating it; and the third year, collating and 
publishing the results—it is the tests which are to blame. 
For that we have no apology to offer, even though we are 
from three to six months behind our schedule. 

The great canvasses of fact and opinion which were 
organized to sound out the present situation in the modern 
languages have all gone through to a conclusion. If they 
did not reveal enough to justify all our expectations, they 
have at least been no disappointment. All of them developed 
to a magnitude which was appalling, so that the words 
“Teachers’ Training Questionnaire,” ‘‘High School Ques- 
tionnaire,’ ‘‘Post Scholastic Questionnaire,’ etc., have for 
evermore a profound significance in the minds of all actively 
connected with the Study. A detailed chronicle of these 
labors is not possible, and, were I to attempt it, more than 
of those present would no doubt cry out with Schiller’s 
Wallenstein: 


Ersparen Sie’s uns. : 
Zu melden, was wir schaudernd selbst erlebt. 


But the frenzy of the day for educational statistics will 
excuse a few figures, which should be considered in connec- 
tion with our report of expenditures. 

The Teachers’ Training Questionnaire was sent to 2,025 
departments in 776 universities and colleges. This impres- 
sive document was filled out by 749 departments in 412 
institutions and the replies codified, tabulated and studied. 
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The High School Questionnaire was sent to 21,125 public 
and 2,816 private secondary schools. There were five 
follow-ups sent to delinquents. Returns came from 13,957 
public and 1,973 private schools, of which those from 10,887 
public and 1,341 private schools were tabulated. The 
public schools tabulated represented a total enrollment of 
2,635,747 pupils; the private schools, 142,548. 

The Registrars’ Questionnaire was sent to 776 college 
and university registrars, of whom 293 made usable returns. 
These represented an enrollment of 259,000 undergraduates, 
of whom 148,000 were studying the modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Post Scholastic Questionnaire, blue and yellow plague 
of the regional chairmen, was sent by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to names listed by the Study of about 18,000 graduates 
of schools and colleges in the past twenty years. Returns 
for nearly 7,000 were tabulated and studied by Professor 
M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin.’ 

The Selected Teachers Questionnaire went to 1,650 college 
and secondary school teachers, of whom 815 filled out a 
document requiring a minimum of five hours hard work. 
Many teachers put from ten to twenty hours on the task. 
The wealth of teacher opinion herein contained may be 
judged by the fact that it took from three to five workers 
two months to tabulate the responses. 

Our students’ and pupils’ questionnaire, not yet studied, 
brought response from 20,000 students of the modern 
languages. 

Our testing program included more than 250 schools and 
involved the administration of more than 50,000 tests.‘ 
The returns from these were scored and studied in the 
Study offices. 

Have the modern language teachers cooperated in the 
Study? The question is already answered, since they were 


* Published as The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages: “‘ Bureau 
of Education Bulletin (1927),” No. 16. 

‘In addition a large number were administered in Canada by the 
Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, and through them about 
9,000 were given to secondary school pupils in England. 
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the direct sources of information and the active workers 
in every item cited above, with the exception of the Regis- 
trars’ Questionnaire. In addition, nearly 10,000 teachers 
of public and 2,150 teachers of private secondary schools 
sent in their records of preparation and experience, filling 
out twelve items, all of which were tabulated and studied. 
But the cooperation of the teachers was not limited to this. 
It includes also the field of intensive study and experiment. 
From 100 to 125 teachers cooperated in the creation of each 
of the three composition scales in French, German and 
Spanish, putting their experience and experiments with 
their classes at the disposal of the Study. The French 
idiom and vocabulary studies have enlisted 100 teachers 
each, the Spanish idiom count 100, the German idiom count 
50, the French syntax study 50, the German error count 
50, and so on. In comparison with these thousands of 
enthusiastic and responsive teachers, the number who have 
refused help is small indeed. 

America is large, and we have grown perhaps too con- 
scious of that fact and too ready to believe that large 
figures mean a large amount of truth. The Committee on 
Investigation does not share that opinion but may be par- 
doned for yielding to the national weakness for a moment in 
the spirit of appreciation. Operating with round numbers 
and neglecting some duplicates, who are qualitatively im- 
portant but quantitatively negligible, the following have 
taken part in the Study, their share varying from that of 
the principal of a large high school who signed the returns 
calculated by painstaking subordinates to the loyal modern 
language teacher who gave days to the testing campaign: 


15,680 school principals. 
293 college registrars. 
1,500 college teachers of the modern languages. 
13,000 secondary school teachers of the modern languages. 
7,000 citizens, former students of the modern languages. 


In addition to these approximately 37,000 persons, who 
participated in mass researches, organized in our offices 
and carried out either there or directly under the control 
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of the Committee, researches have been developed at a 
number of universities. These studies, initiated and in 
most cases under the general guidance of the Committee 
in cooperation with the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages, have enlisted fifty-six scholars at thirty uni- 
versites and colleges. This list does not exhaust the number 
of investigations inspired directly or indirectly by the 
Study’s activities. 

Enough has been said to make clear that the findings 
which the Special Investigators and the Adviser in Educa- 
tional Psychology set forth in their reports are not hit-or- 
miss conclusions, based on an arm-chair inquiry, but that 
whatever faults they may have proceed from errors in 
interpretion rather than from any lack of willingness to 
bring in and examine the evidence. In this connection 
a few quantitative facts as to the activities of the Committee 
on Investigation may not be out of place. It has held 
twelve sessions, ten of them separate from meetings of the 
Committee on Direction and Control: seven in New York 
and one each in Quebec, Toronto and Boston. In nearly 
all of these one or more members of the Canadian Committee 
have sat with us and shared in our counsels. At these 
conferences the Committee has been in session a total of 
thirty working days, not counting nights! To these meet- 
ings the members of the Committee have journeyed a total 
of over 40,000 miles. In addition, the Special Investigator 
and the Adviser in Educational Psychology and Miss 
Josephine Allin, specially employed to assist them, have 
traveled between 20,000 and 25,000 miles. In the interests 
of the Study and its undertakings they have visited every 
university in the United States that is of importance for 
research, with one exception, a considerable number of 
colleges and many, many secondary schools. 

All of this has cost, up to August 31 past, $171,788.22, 
less than 40 per cent of which has been paid in salaries and 
wages, including the salaries of the staff and all forms of 
office and clerical work under direct control of the Study. 
When concluded the Study will have cost less than one 
first-class private yacht of moderate tonnage or less than 
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the latest price paid for one seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The Committee on Investigation has now concluded its 
program of fact finding and is now preparing the results for 
publication. All of its reports could not receive their final 
form in advance of the last meeting of the Committee on 
Direction and Control. Even if there had been an abundance 
of time, it was proper that the larger committee should 
pass on the recommendations and findings before they are 
published, for, although the reports have been prepared by 
the members of the Committee and represent the matured 
and considered opinion of the Committee on Investigation, 
they will when they go forth be reports of the Committee 
on Direction and Control. In view of the magnitude and 
complexity of the program of the Study, a number of re- 
searches and undertakings planned and started by the 
Committee on Investigation and the Canadian Committee 
could not be carried through. We feel very acutely the 
lack of these, especially the lack of various frequency studies 
in idiom and syntax, as well as the inability to extend further 
our testing programs. Some of these undertakings, and 
others which should be initiated, must wait for further 
subventions and a more liberal allowance of time. 

As concerns the stages of completion, the reports and 
projects of the Study, including those in which it cooperates 
with the Canadian Committee, fall into three groups: 

1. Those already published or in press—This includes 
the library of tests, with their accompanying manuals, etc., 
B. D. Wood’s New York Experiments with New Type Modern 
Language Tests;> G. T. Buswell’s A Laboratory Study of the 
Reading of Modern Foreign Languages;* Buchanan’s Graded 
Spanish Word Book;' the Morgan-Henson-Purin German 


5 Published by the Macmillan Company, August, 1927, as Volume I 
of “‘ Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages.” 

6 Volume II, 1927, of the same series. 

7 Volume III, 1927, of the series, published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 
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Word Book;* O’Shea’s report on Reading of the Modern 
Languages after Graduation; and the statistical report,* which 
is in press. 

2. Those in manuscript awatting final revision.—This in- 
cludes the report on achievement tests, prepared by Professor 
Henmon, with a chapter on tests in Quebec by Professor 
Ford of the Canadian Committee; the report on training of 
teachers by Professor Purin; a summary report on objectives, 
organization, curriculum and methods by Professor Coleman, 
and a number of briefer papers reporting on particular 
studies and experiments in the various fields of inquiry. 
These latter will probably be published in one volume. 

3. Those for which the material has been gathered but not 
yet completely collated.—This includes the French word book, 
studies in idiom frequency in French, German and Spanish, 
a study of the frequency of syntactical phenomena of the 
German verb, a study of errors in German composition, 
prognosis tests and experiments, etc. It is probable that 
the series of reports and monographs, appearing as ‘ Publi- 
cations of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages,” will, when concluded, embrace twelve 
volumes. The studies in French and Spanish syntax fre- 
quencies are extensive undertakings which have made 
appreciable progress. It is probable, however, that they 
cannot be concluded with the time and means at our dis- 
posal. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study, like other similar 
undertakings in recent years, has raised many hopes among 
workers in the educational field. More than one superin- 
tendent of schools has written us that he is waiting for the 
results of our inquiry before revising the curriculum. More 
than one teacher, hard pressed by an administration un- 
sympathetic toward the modern languages, is relying upon 
this Committee to strike off his shackles and restore French 
and German to their former popularity. A few patriots 
expect that our deliberations will show to American youth 
a road to the same readiness in the modern languages as 


—_—— 





* To appear as Volume IV and V of our series (Macmillan & Co.). 
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that which is the equipment of young graduates of the Lycée 
or the Oberrealschule. Many of these hopes, and other less 
extravagant ones, are doomed to failure. The Committee 
has made no startling discoveries; it advances no funda- 
mental changes of plan in curriculum or method. The 
single radical departure that it puts forward, the two-year 
treading course, is posited with genuine conviction, to be 
sure, but with the reservations that accompany a confession 
of insufficient experiment. The reader will find in these 
reports no super-syllabus of courses and texts, no oracular 
declarations as to method, no final decisions on many mooted 
points. What he will receive in the dozen volumes which 
we plan is a series of documents setting forth the present 
Situation on the basis of as complete and scientific an in- 
vestigation as we are able to make and drawing from these 
only such deductions as seem to us inevitable. The satirical 
German proverb that to him to whom God gives an office, 
He also gives the understanding necessary to fill it, has 
been disproved in our case. We have received no wisdom 
for the solution of the age-old problems of modern language 
instruction, and the brevity of the time allowed to us has 
given no time for the carrying out of the fundamental ex- 
periments which might open the way to the solution of some 
of them. Throughout the reports the authors have sought 
to cultivate the spirit of tolerance and to avoid finality of 
judgment. We have husbanded our resources in order that 
we may publish in full the evidence on which the findings 
are based. 

The Committee will certainly be criticized both for sins 
of commission and omission. Among those criticisms one 
will inevitably predominate: That the Committee has given 
too much time to research into theoretical matters and that 
its conclusions are too general and abstract. It must 
accept responsibility for its policy and bear whatever tribu- 
lations this may entail with a spirit of Christian fortitude. 
In answer it can only be said that we have chosen this path 
knowingly and because we could see no other that would be 
of ultimate profit to our subject. We know that a perusal 
and full evaluation of studies involving tests and measure- 
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ments and the other phases of mass experiments is hard 
work which most critics will not undertake, but we believe 
that it is only by way of these procedures that real progress 
in language teaching can be made. Fine words and oracular 
declarations are easier reading for teacher and school direc- 
tor, but they lead to no useful end. For the teacher and 
curriculum-maker no more than for the pupil is there a 
royal road to the worth-while. 

When the Committee did me the honor more than three 
years ago to choose me as its chairman, I accepted the re- 
sponsibility with full knowledge that my contribution to 
the Study would necessarily be a very small one. In this 
I was not mistaken. But I felt that backed by the group 
of men and women gathered at Gedney Farms the under- 
taking could not fail of success. That also was no mistake. 
In the past three and one-half years I have been twice in 
Europe for some months and have returned from both visits 
sadly cast down at the situation in the American colleges 
and secondary schools, particularly in the modern languages. 
Each time the spirit of the men connected with this cause 
has stirred renewed hope. The readiness for sacrifice for 
higher ideals and the spirit of selfless cooperation are evi- 
dence that we shall yet be able to build what will endure. 

An acknowledgment of indebtedness under these circum- 
stances is beyond the power of our Committee, certainly of 
its chairman. Homer declines to name all of the heroes 
who had a decisive part in the taking of Troy: 


Who counts the ships, the warriors all, 
Who won great fame at Ilium’s fall? 


Greater certainly is the number of those who deserve honor- 
able mention at the completion of our work. An exception 
must be made, however, in favor of certain groups of collabo- 
rators. The regional chairmen and their committees have 
made it possible for us to carry through with some measure 
of success all of the great fact-finding tasks. When weorgan- 
ized, we were told by experienced persons that regional 
committees were politically desirable in a curriculum-sub- 
ject investigation but practically merely hindrances to the 
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work. I do not know how much they have helped or may 
help the Study politically, but the practical help of these 
tireless and unselfish workers has been immense. Unre- 
warded and almost unthanked, they have carried on through 
disagreeable and tiresome tasks: surveying local situations, 
gathering names of graduates from well-nigh inaccessible 
records, jogging up reluctant and surly school principals, 
administering and re-administering tests, selecting teachers. 
They have sought for things to do and, after doing these, 
have asked for more. The privilege of working with the 
Canadian colleagues has also been deeply appreciated. As 
a part of our counsels from the beginning, they have given 
us the benefit of constant advice and encouragement. Due 
to the liberal spirit with which they have cooperated, our 
research program has been a joint one, so far as it has been 
possible to make it so; our tests are joint constructions; our 
publications will constitute a joint series. The Commis- 
sioner of Education and other officials of the Bureau at 
Washington have cooperated to the limit of their ability. 
It is due to them that the Study has been able to develop 
into a national undertaking. 

Of my colleagues on the Executive Committee I can only 
say that their contributions and sacrifices for the Study have 
been such as to cause me deep humiliation when I think of 
the quantity and quality of my own efforts. The three 
Special Investigators and Professor Henmon belong in a 
class to themselves. They have taken the gospel of accurate 
measurement, of research and experiment in modern lan- 
guage teaching, into practically every center of higher studies 
in the country and have borne to the limit of physical endur- 
ance the burden of a rushing, crushing inquiry where the 
work of months had to be compressed into weeks and often 
into days. One may with literal truth apply to these mod- 
est missionaries some of the things that St. Paul said of 
himself: “In journeyings often, in perils of rivers, . . . in 
perils from my countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, . . . 
in perils from among false brethren, in labor and travail, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often.” 
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Perhaps when our reports are published they may win, at 
least in a metaphorical sense, the crown of martyrdom. 

Just when all of the publications of the joint committees 
will see the light cannot be said with exactness, for here we 
are dependent on the publishers, among other things. But 
we hope to have the manuscripts in readiness by Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 

This will complete the undertaking upon which the 
Committee on Investigation entered three years ago. As 
has been repeatedly pointed out, we are far from thinking 
that our task of research and experiment is finished. Indeed, 
nothing is more certain than that the results of the testing 
campaign and the whole program of inquiry show that this 
work has only just begun. The major problems of modern 
language teaching demand an organized campaign of ex- 
perimentation and testing over a period of years in order 
to come within even approximate distance of solution. Such 
questions as the effect of the age of beginning upon the 
pupil’s progress in the language, the effect of disuse upon 
language knowledge and skills, the influence of aural and 
oral practice upon recognition ability in reading, and per 
contra, the influence of reading upon aural and oral progress, 
are some of the most important of these questions, but there 
are very many others. The prognosis problem has been 
attacked from at least five directions, but the attack has 
only barely opened. The time has certainly come for a 
systematic and intensive inquiry into the fundamental 
psychological processes involved in learning a language. 
We have now adequate testing instruments for checking 
some language capacities and are consequently in a vastly 
improved position as compared with three years ago in 
seeking answers to these questions—in a better position, 
without question, than any other curriculum subject in the 
secondary schools. We need, however, adequate oral tests, 
scales for testing pronunciation and more efficient techniques 
in testing silent reading; and we need to experiment with 
reading courses in order to determine the plan and method 
by which a maximum of ability in reading may be attained 
within a limited period. 
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Furthermore, we have come into contact with a great body 
of modern language teachers who look hopefully for further 
guidance. Many of these have cooperated in programs of 
testing and experimentation and are willing to do so further. 
To lose touch with them at this time would mean that at 
some time these relations would have to be established over 
again, with an almost total loss of the interest and experience 
which have thus far been developed. In addition, our 
reports will lose half of their value if left to find their way 
into the modern language world alone. Some center is 
needed by which the findings contained in the reports may 
be further interpreted and the conclusions enforced and 
translated into suggestions for practical action. 

The Executive Committee therefore offered to the Com- 
mittee on Direction and Control the following resolutions: 

1. That the Committee on Direction and Control authorize 
the Executive Committee to complete the publication of the 
reports and special studies and liquidate the affairs of the 
Study as early as possible. 

2. That as soon as the publication program shall have 
been completed, or practically completed, in no case later 
than April 1, 1928, the present Committee on Investigation 
be dissolved, its dissolution to take effect on the appointment 
of the Committee on Modern Language Teaching mentioned 
below. 

3. That the American Council on Education be asked to 
appoint a Committee on Modern Language Teaching con- 
sisting of seven members, two of whom shall be from Canada, 
all to hold office at the pleasure of the Council. 

4. That the Committee on Modern Language Teaching 
be authorized to raise funds and administer these, as well 
as all royalties accruing from the sale of American Council 
Modern Language Tests published by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study and the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages and other royalties for the following purposes: 

(a) To revise the American Council tests and develop 
alternative forms. 

(b) To generate and standardize new tests for other 
language abilities. 
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(c) To initiate experiments in‘ teaching and learning the 
modern languages. 

(d) To gather information of importance for modern 
language teaching. 

(e) To disseminate information and materials tending 
to the improvement of modern language teaching. 

(f) To take such other steps as may seem desirable to 
create a higher degree of professional spirit and accomplish- 
ment among modern language teachers. 

(g) To publish the results of its activities. 

(h) To establish when it may seem desirable a center for 
maintaining contact with the teachers of the modern lan- 
guages and for the furtherance of this program.° 

RoBEertT HERNDON Fire, 
Chairman. 


* These resolutions were adopted by the Committee on Direction 
and Control at its meeting in Toronto, September 17, 1927. 











The Modern Foreign Language 
Study in Canada’ 


S THE work proceeded, changes had to be made in the 
A methods of conducting the inquiry, and limitations 
were set on its scope, notably in the matter of experi- 
ments. The new technique devised by educational psycholo- 
gists for carrying on surveys objectively has made obsolete 
the old procedure of consulting expert opinion, which was 
always subjective and biased, but rarely unanimous. But 
the instruments for determining achievement in modern 
languages did not exist or had not been standardized when 
the investigation began, with the result that the initial 
efforts of the two committees had to be spent on the con- 
struction of tests in English for French-speaking pupils, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. The Canadian Com- 
mittee was even placed under the necessity of establishing 
norms for an intelligence test. The lack of such an instru- 
ment for controlling the intelligence variable has hitherto 
made scholastic experiments in Canada impossible. After 
the language tests were established the Canadian Commit- 
tee undertook, as its part of the large cooperative effort, to 
work them extensively in Canada and Great Britain. The 
results, when combined with those obtained in the United 
States, provide a mass of material for the standardization 
of the tests themselves and for comparative and statistical 
data chiefly on overlapping and malclassification. There 
has not yet been time to inquire into the reasons for marked 
superiority or inferiority of certain schools. 
While of necessity the original program had to be curtailed, 
a foundation has been laid for future experimentation on 
problems of theory and practice that can be solved in no 
other way. In addition, frequency counts of vocabulary, 
idiom and syntax, which were undertaken for the prepara- 


1 Introduction to the general report of the Canadian Committee 
presented by the chairman at the joint meeting of the two committees 
in Toronto, September 15-17, 1927. 
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tion of tests, will serve other useful purposes, specifically 
for sound curriculum construction and the preparation of a 
new type of textbooks and grammars. 

The report also contains an analysis of the present status 
of modern language teaching in Canada under such head- 
ings as teacher training, curricula and examinations, his- 
torical and statistical data, bibliographical studies and other 
matter, the purpose of the Committee being here, as else- 
where in the report, to analyse and explain rather than to 
expose and criticize. 

Those who are entrusted with a survey or the revision of 
curricula can be expected to do their work in the spirit that 
prevails at the time of the undertaking. This is in America 
at the present time the scientific or experimental tendency. 
The educational world of today is governed by the statistical 
psychologist, who insists that problems must be submitted 
to experiment in such a way that all factors can be controlled. 
Such a scientific spirit precludes dogmatic assertions where 
absolute certainty is unattainable. 

The acceptance of this high standard of procedure and 
the dearth of working tools have made our efforts very 
largely of a preliminary or preparatory nature. An illus- 
tration of this is seen in the Committee’s efforts to solve the 
problem of the most advantageous age for beginning lan- 
guage study. Experiments conducted by the Committee 
show that high school pupils learn languages twice as rapidly 
as pupils in the junior high school, and that college students 
excel high school pupils in the same ratio. But important 
variables like intelligence, motivation, teaching methods, 
curriculum, and so on, could not be eliminated, with the 
result that the conclusions that might be drawn from the 
experiments are no more reliable than the a priori opinion 
of many people who believe that the earlier language study 
is begun the better. To solve this fundamental problem 
would require many experiments continued over a period of 
many years and would presuppose revised objectives, and 
curricula, and teaching methods adapted to the ages under 
observation. Other problems could be cited to show how 
difficult it is to establish the new curriculum on a sound basis. 
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It cannot, and need not be done in haste so long as there are 
available the excellent conclusions of expert opinion con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee of Twelve (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), and Modern Studies (with its recent supplement). 

Other recent tendencies which militate against precipi- 
tate and dogmatic conclusions based on subjective delibera- 
tion alone are the insistence of modern educationists that 
(1) curricula must be based on attainable objectives as 
determined by experiment; (2) material prescribed for study 
must have functional value in itself and for life’s needs, i.e., 
we must learn by doing useful things and acquire skills that 
can be applied. The watchword “function” symbolizes the 
strong socializing tendency of the pragmatic trend of edu- 
cation; it prescribes useful or practical knowledge; it is the 
justification for word, idiom and syntax frequency counts, 
and puts such embarrassing questions as what purpose do 
modern languages serve? and how well? (3) The work of 
the classroom must be real and must interest the pupils of 
the age and grade for whom it is intended. (4) There must 
be a clearer recognition of the distinction between active 
and passive knowledge, and minimum essentials, principles 
which when applied will affect the form and content of our 
grammars and textbooks, and especially our examinations. 
(5) A clearer understanding of the formation of bonds and 
of the psychological nature of drill, and so on. A glance at 
our grammars and textbooks shows how little psychological 
processes have been considered in their preparation. (6) 
Finally, educationists insist upon a better understanding 
of the fact that values claimed for subjects depend on 
whether they are, if attainable, recognized and stressed by 
the teacher. 

All these and other trends of modern pedagogy are of 
very recent origin. Few or none of the underlying prin- 
ciples have been applied to the study of modern languages, 
because they have been evolved from test results obtained 
from other subjects and can only gradually receive general 
application. Such principles or premises do not imply an 
impairment of high ideals, but they require that higher 
standards than are possible under present conditions can 
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only be achieved by improvements in teaching methods. 
Experiments, such as West? has carried out for reading, now 
determine the amount, rate and conditions of improvement 
in reading a foreign language and demonstrate how practice 
and improvement can be defined and measured. The new 
principles and methods have also been applied by investi- 
gators like Huey and Uhl in the study of the kind of reading 
that interests different ages, a fundamental principle that 
has been wholly overlooked in the prescription of texts for 
modern languages. For a whole subject the results of the 
new curriculum are best illustrated in Thorndike’s The 
Psychology of Arithmetic (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1913) and The New Methods in Arithmetic (Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Co., 1921). As Thorndike puts the matter: 


The examination that really counts is fifty years long, its situations 
are real things and events, it demands mastery of a few things rather 
than 60 per cent efficiency with many. We cannot of course duplicate 
it exactly under schoolroom conditions, but we can make our examina- 
tions much more like life than they have been. Examinations, like 
explanations, drills, definitions, and rules, should be for the learner 
and for life. 


Undesirable applications of arithmetic are illustrated by 
Thorndike in problems like the following: 


If Alice were two years older than four times her actual age, she 
would be as old as her aunt, who is 38 years old. How old is Alice? 
and Three men walk around a circular island, the circumference of 
which is 360 miles. A walks 15 miles a day, B 18, C 24. If they 
start together and walk in the same direction, how many days will 
elapse before they will be together again? 


The same faulty pedagogy is revealed in the sentences by 
which our pupils are expected to learn languages. Translate: 


“Shall we do wrong to Charles’s uncle or to yours if we go to the 
Millers. No, but where are our hats?” ‘Are you the man that came 
this morning whose little daughter is ill?” “‘There is no meat, but 
we have some very good cheese and I am going to buy some bread.” 


2 Bilingualism, Government of India, Occasional Report, No. 13, 
1926; and The Construction of Reading Material for Teaching a Foreign 
Language. University of Dacca, 1927, 
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“Why did you go to the dining room? Because I was very hungry 
and hoped to find something to eat.'’® 


Translating such absurdities can serve no real purpose either 
for learning to speak or read a foreign tongue, and discredits 
the subject. 

To complicate still further the task undertaken by our 
committee, there is at the present what the Germans call a 
“Krisenstimmung”’ in the very science of linguistics. Not 
only etymology, which is beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry, but language in general and grammar, with which 
we are concerned more directly, are being reorganized on a 
psychological basis, or so-called psychological, which is 
often only comparative and subjective, by Brunot, Jespersen, 
Millet, Bally, Vendreys and others. Since about 1914, an 
extraordinary number of valuable works have appeared 
dealing with the subject. These innovators substitute for 
grammar based on logical considerations a classification that 
is more nearly in accord with the ideas expressed, a method 
that has not yet been applied to foreign languages but is 
available for English in the recent grammar prepared by 
Palmer. 

Phonetics is not indeed a new science, but it is now, more 
than ever, dependent for development on laboratory experi- 
ment, the latest tendency being toward a deeper study of 
connected speech and intonation. 

The new science so briefly characterized above is not as 
yet applicable to our subject, but the work of our committees 
is planned to make the reorganization of the modern lan- 
guage curriculum eventually possible. Their efforts during 
the remaining months of their lease of life should be con- 
centrated on the completion of fundamental works like idiom 
and syntax counts. The Canadian Committee had hoped to 
found a journal through which modern language teachers in 
Canada could be initiated into the new science, but the 
proposal was rejected by the Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities whose sponsorship was requested. 


Examples chosen at random from contemporary grammars and 
examination papcrs. 
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Contemporary writers on curriculum construction have 
in mind the large numbers who now seek a liberal education 
and the demands of innumerable new subjects for recogni- 
tion. The criterion of subject values is determined in part 
by aims and functions, but chiefly by the degree in which 
they are attained, and in which they really contribute to 
the aims of primary and secondary education, which are 
defined as social, economic and individualistic. No one 
disputes the direct values of modern languages for the rela- 
tively small numbers of students who study them as a prepa- 
ration for work at the universities or professional and tech- 
nical schools. These are special cases. But, for the major- 
ity who attend our junior and high schools, the onus of 
proof rests on the modern language teacher. For the 
present the psychologist is not in a position to prove that 
any other subject can profitably take the place of language 
study; but this may be a temporary advantage and is, at 
best, insecure ground. It may be assumed that in Canada 
a good case can be made for the study of French, because of 
the need for communicating with and understanding our 
large French-speaking population. But can we prove that, 
for any of our secondary school pupils outside of the province 
of Quebec, this aim is ever attained? The methods of 
teaching that prevail and the nature of our written examina- 
tions make one doubt it, and the general public does not 
believe it. If our objective in the teaching of French is to 
enable English-speaking pupils to communicate orally with 
their French-Canadian compatriots, then our methods must 
make a complete right about face. Whether such an objec- 
tive can be attained in the classroom, keeping in mind that 
we have to teach large numbers, can only be determined by 
experiment; and whether it is the only objective for all of 
our pupils must also be determined. 

Modern language enthusiasts have defined the useful 
purposes served by their subject in the development of 
commerce and industry, for keeping abreast of progress in 
science in its broadest application, and for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. The ability to read at first hand the literatures of 
other peoples, and to understand and appreciate their spirit 
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and thought, is a powerful instrument well worthy of much 
effort to acquire. To be able to converse with people of 
another race is an additional advantage, but modern lan- 
guage teachers must be sure that what they teach achieves 
the objective set. 

To defend the inclusion of a subject in the modern curricu- 
lum is not such an easy task as it was formerly, when an 
easy-going tradition was the chief determining factor. Re- 
cently the moderns fought a battle with the Greek and Latin 
classics, but the struggle for recognition was an easy one, 
because the arguments that served for the classics were valid 
for a more modern form of a similar subject, the historic 
dominance of linguistic and literary studies in education 
being from the beginning a recognized fact. But for the 
recognition of moderns there were additional arguments 
derived from the growing demands of science, commerce and 
industry, a new interest in international relations, the in- 
crease in travel, and the conviction that the civilization, 
literature and history of the great nations of today were 
neglected in comparison with the disproportionate time 
devoted in our schools to the ancient classics. 

New tendencies have arisen which modify the position of 
moderns considerably. The first is a growing interest in 
the study of English, the strongest rival at present of our 
subject. The moderns can still offer much that is not 
learned through the study of English alone. The teaching 
of English has as yet failed to secure methods, habits, ideals 
and attitudes of learning comparable to those secured in 
foreign languages. The language-thought relation serves 
to supplement the study of English at the point where the 
limitations of the latter are greatest. These values are 
derived from the study of literature, and are, of course, not 
dissimilar in quality from those claimed for the ancient 
classics. Buswell’s experiments demonstrate, however, that 
the ability to read modern languages can by proper methods 
be acquired in the high school, whereas in Latin it is not. 
West, moreover, proves the transfer of reading ability from 
the foreign to the native language where a special effort is 
made to produce the skill. 
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The moderns can, if properly taught, produce a broaden- 
ing of interest by enlarging experience; they can provide a 
valuable basis of comparison with phenomena of our own 
language, customs, and literature, and they can do something 
to combat a tendency toward provincialism and extreme 
nationalism. The importance of Modern Studies, the report 
of an English committee on modern languages, lies in its 
insistence on a broad concept of modern language teaching. 
No ideal can reach more than a qualified fulfilment, but it 
is well for modern language teachers to ponder the pages 
of this report and try by conscious effort to attain the ideals 
there set forth. 

Educationists accept our claims for direct values and only 
ask whether the objectives are attained in the classroom. 
It is, however, the indirect values that they question most 
critically. They do not now accept the assumption that 
valuable general abilities are developed through training in 
specific fields. They seem to admit that improved efficiency, 
as derived from the mastery of the study of the grammar, 
language and sounds of a foreign language, can be trans- 
ferred, and that pupils usually get their first grasp of English 
grammar from the study of the construction of a foreign 
tongue. They also grant that certain other mental processes 
can be developed by conscious effort, but they discredit as 
transfer values such traditional claims as the training of 
reason, logic, concentration, the power of observation, and 
improved skill in writing English. The point which psy- 
chologists make is that these qualities can be developed more 
easily and satisfactorily by more direct efforts; that practice 
in one kind of learning may facilitate but may also inhibit 
other kinds of learning; and that desirable methods, ideals 
and attitudes must be identified first, and then emphasized 
by the teacher—they do not belong to a subject per se. 
Bobbitt includes moderns only as extras or electives, not 
to be substituted for the nine basic studies. 

In a vast country like Canada it is idle to hope or even 
to desire that all the provinces or the schools of city and 
country should adopt the same objectives or adhere to the 
same methods. On general principles there must always be 
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variable standards in so complex a subject as modern lan- 
guages. In some parts of the country, and for clearly de- 
fined purposes, greater stress will always be laid on oral 
proficiency. Elsewhere attention will be concentrated on 
the development of reading ability. 

Consideration of the proper objectives need not be in- 
volved, however, in the more difficult pedagogic problem of 
what is the best approach to the learning of languages for all 
purposes. The point that alone needs emphasis here is that 
merely because the modern languages represent living speech 
in Europe or Quebec is not a sufficient reason for restricting 
the study of them to those who can or may expect to make 
practical use of them. Access through reading to modern 
literature and thought may for many people be sacrificed for 
the sake of the few who come into contact with foreigners 
or the French-speaking people of Canada. It is extraordi- 
nary what a body of opinion in Europe and elsewhere has 
swung around to the opinion here expressed. It has been 
influenced, of course, by the realization that the actual 
achievement of the classroom, even where, as in certain 
parts of Canada, conditions seem to be most favorable, 
falls short of the goal set by enthusiasts, and all to the 
neglect of attainable objectives. Whatever other purpose 
the study of modern languages may serve, they must con- 
tribute to the education of the pupils who study them. 

The fundamental difficulty involved in determining our 
objectives lies in the effort to reconcile instruction in the use 
of living languages with the imparting of a liberal education. 
The old method, which did not at all seek to fathom the 
true nature of the problem but borrowed its methods from 
the teaching of the classics, confined its attention to the 
learning of formal grammar and the deciphering of difficult 
texts. This method still prevails in Canada and is encour- 
aged by our system of written examinations. A recent 
visitor to our schools comments critically on the hiatus 
between the learning of grammatical forms and their appli- 
cation. The reform method shows its influence in Canada 
chiefly in more attention to pronunciation. Only in one 
province is the method applied extensively and under proper 
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supervision. The defects that arise there can be corrected. 
They consist chiefly of a failure to reach the expected develop- 
ment in range of vocabulary owing to a sacrifice in the 
amount of reading. Hence, also, there is probably a starv- 
ing of intellectual interest. 

The investigating committee’s researches do not enable 
them to prescribe a new curriculum, but they are unanimous 
in their opinion, based on observation of present conditions 
and on the results obtained by West, that our schools could 
make more progress under present circumstances by stress- 
ing reading ability. For this they can offer negative and 
positive arguments. Some of these are briefly as follows: 

1. It is futile now to learn languages for languages’ sake; 
there must be a functional purpose to serve. 

2. The classroom cannot reproduce normal conditions 
for the training of the ability to speak; there is generally too 
great an interference of English to justify the effort; the 
language taught is literary in vocabulary and construction, 
and not the vernacular of real life. 

3. The time allowed for language work is too limited for 
the purpose; in a class of thirty pupils, meeting four times a 
week in thirty-minute periods, there is a maximum of about 
four or five minutes per week in which the pupils can use the 
language, and that allows no time whatsoever for hearing 
it. If classroom exercises are done in unison, there is, of 
course, more time for practice than these figures indicate, 
but at most there is no equivalent offered in the classroom 
for the ample time that the native child has for developing 
the use of his mother tongue. 

On the positive side and in favor of reading there are the 
following arguments: 

1. Reading is the natural process by which we learn all 
other scholastic subjects; it is the normal condition that 
prevails in the classroom and that is continued in real life; 
reading is possible under most unfavorable conditions, and 
practice in it need not cease when the pupil no longer hears 
the foreign tongue. 

2. It makes available almost immediately material that 
conduces to intellectual development; “‘Realienkunde,” now 
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discredited generally, even in Germany where it began, 
cannot take the place of a study of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, as it cannot give an adequate idea of the real life of the 
people whose language is being studied. 

3. The ability to read can be developed rapidly in the 
classroom, as West has shown, and the skill developed is 
carried over to reading in the native language. 

4. Because reading can be developed we have an objective 
that can be attained under the adverse circumstances now 
prevalent, wherever teachers themselves have little or no 
opportunity to practice oral proficiency. 

5. Reading, if taught with due regard to pronunciation, 
prepares a grounding for the development of other lan- 
guage uses by providing a vocabulary and a feeling for 
foreign idiom. 

6. Reading provides better deferred or surrender values 
after a minimum period of study—the lot of the majority 
of our students—than mere knowledge of pronunciation 
plus grammar or a small amount of skill in speaking the 
foreign tongue. 

By reading is meant the ability to comprehend ideas 
expressed in a foreign language, which is different from study 
of a language for the sake of grammatical analysis or for 
so-called translation. The kind of reading which the Com- 
mittee has in mind pre-supposes a new type of grammars 
and elementary reading texts. Their nature is set forth by 
West, and his new readers can serve as models. For gram- 
mar we have in Canada the new German grammar prepared 
for Canadian schools by a member of our general committee 
and a colleague. This, with possible changes in its vocabu- 
lary, which can be made when the adaptation of Kaedings 
Haufigkeitsworterbuch is available, will serve excellently for 
German. 


M. A. BucHANAaNn, Chairman. 





























What College Man Is Wanted? 


DUCATION of college grade, especially education 
Kk, for business life, has absorbed a large part of the 

attention which the American public formerly lavished 
on the public school system. The day was when the city 
which tolerated or accepted as a matter of course inefficiency 
and even corruption in most branches of civic administra- 
tion rose as for a religious pilgrimage at the first breath of 
scandal or inefficiency in the public school system. But 
the colleges and universities could then traverse their se- 
cluded paths unthreatened by critical attacks from either 
the business world at large, the parents themselves, or the 
fond alumni. 

The business world was little concerned because until 
recently the college graduate entered the learned profes- 
sions of law, medicine, church and engineering, only a few 
of them finding the road to business administration, and 
then usually by accident rather than by design. The parent 
was equally uncritical, for, by and large, the parent, even 
if a college graduate himself, had few or no standards of 
appraisal of a college education. In any case to have gone 
to college—indeed, to have sent a child to college—was still 
a mark of distinction, and it was therefore too much to 
expect that other results would be carefully scrutinized. 

Popular interest in our colleges has spread noticeably 
since the war. The numbers attending college have in- 
creased beyond our resources for education of college and 
professional grade. Unfortunately, in some circles a college 
degree has taken on a certain social value, and this, combined 
with the increased incomes of all classes of people, has 
threatened the colleges and universities with inundation. 
The effort to stem the tide has taken various forms, of which 
the selective test admission has caught public attention 
most. When such news has temporarily lost its spice some 
other morsel, like student suicides, drinking parties, or 
athletic controversy, is readily at hand out of which to 
gather up full baskets. 
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The college has thus quite overshadowed the public 
schools in the emotional life of the American public and 
bids fair to absorb it even more. 

Of all college graduates, the college man in business is 
the easiest target for criticism. To begin with, he is new in 
business and, as a class, is still on the defensive. The first 
big influx of college men into business consisted of lawyers 
and took place during and following the merger movement 
in the early part of the century. The second influx con- 
sisted of engineers who at first were employed by business 
concerns as professional men in a staff or consulting capacity, 
but latterly the engineers have made up the great proportion 
of executives in the production end of manufacturing or 
the operating end of public utilities. The great majority 
of corporate officers are still non-college men and will be 
for some decades to come. The lawyers and engineers, 
naturally enough, question the value of an education dis- 
similar to theirs, and the non-college executive evidently 
has reason enough to question the value of the type of 
college education which has not made available the pro- 
fessional training acquired by the lawyer or engineer and 
which cannot possibly have provided the information which 
an equal number of years of practical experience would 
have made available. 

Nevertheless, there are already nearly one hundred col- 
leges of business administration in American colleges and 
universities, of which 38 are members of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. In addition, there are 
numerous departments of management engineering in the 
engineering colleges and departments of business adminis- 
tration in the smaller colleges and universities. The number 
of all of these is growing so fast that is is impracticable to 
date the latest. 

Courses in business administration are so attractive to 
the college student that departments of economics are 
suffering a severe drain on their student body except in 
respect to courses that are requirements of the engineering 
college or the school of business. 

Despite all the criticism of the college graduate in business, 
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every winter and spring witness innumerable large com- 
panies and even many small companies sending representa- 
tives to the colleges to recruit not only from the graduating 
class in engineering but also from the graduating class in 
the school of business, or even graduates in the arts. Like- 
wise, every year brings its wail of grief from the recent 
graduate over what he regards as ill treatment, and from 
business executives over the failure of the recent graduate 
to become quickly oriented in business. 

The mutual recriminations over the place of the recent 
college graduate in business are of great variety. The 
business executives’ complaints range all the way from lack 
of ability to spell and to write legibly, to inability to think; 
from expectation of rapid promotion to unwillingness to 
work. The college men’s protests range from unwillingness 
to pay a salary with a purchasing power equal to that re- 
ceived by the business executive when he was beginning 
his career, to caustic criticisms of the management of the 
business with the inference that the executives cannot do 
as good a job as the younger generation could. 

Out of this mutual dissatisfaction there can surely evolve 
a more constructive program, and the point of departure in 
discovering it is to ask the question: What has business the 
right to expect of a college man that it should not expect of 
the non-college man? When this question has been answered, 
a basis has been laid not only for the scope and method of 
collegiate training for business but also for the process of his 
selection and his induction into business and the procedure 
for continuing his training on the job to the end that he and 
business will each find benefit in his employment. 

Fundamentally, there are only two characteristics which 
should distinguish the college graduate at the time of his 
employment at the end of his collegiate education: 

1. He should have acquired a greater capacity to influence 
the behavior of and to deal with other men. 

2. He should have acquired substantially greater ability 
to approach the solution of a business problem, however 
simple, with the use of the tools of scientific method, in- 
cluding a better grasp of ways of arriving at principles of 
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business administration—in other words, ability to think 
about a business problem. 

The acceptance of this statement of objectives of col- 
legiate education for business immediately removes many 
of the misconceptions which are at the root of most of the 
difficulties incident to the placement of the college man 
in business. In the first place, the business man has no 
right to expect that the college man’s fund of information 
about business should be exceptional. Valuable as in- 
formation may be, its acquisition does not constitute scientific 
training nor make a man a scientist. Yet the fact of the 
matter is that it has not been unusual for even some of our 
best known professors of management to emphasize subject 
matter to be covered and the sequence of courses, the main 
idea being the acquisition of knowledge about business 
management or information about management methods. 
The amount of information about management which 
college students will obtain in a two, three, or four-year 
course is relatively unimportant compared with what will 
be acquired in the first few years of business life. In any 
case, its value is ephemeral, for the methods of management 
are developing and changing so rapidly that what is known 
today has become obsolete in a surprisingly short time. 
Furthermore, the textbook and collateral reading material 
used in class are too often already several years old. One 
need only recall the rapid development of budgeting methods 
or the radical change in attitude towards methods of em- 
ployee training to illustrate this point. 

What is of permanent value to the student is the acquisi- 
tion of a technique of investigation as applied to manage- 
ment—the impulse to verify facts, to challenge mere gossip 
and impressions, the power to use statistical method and to 
handle historical evidence. To these ends the whole univer- 
sity curriculum may contribute. The classics can be 
defended not so much by the threadbare argument that one 
may thus acquire a knowledge of the roots of language and 
an appreciation of the literature of the centuries, as because 
they contribute to the technique of getting at the truth. 
The value of mathematics, modern languages, the physical 
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and the social sciences lies in the same direction. This is 
what we have sometimes called ‘mental discipline.” 

Similarly, this point of view as to what should distinguish 
the college graduate ought to affect the attitude of the college 
man when he first enters business. If he accepts this view, 
and if his training has been based on a program which empha- 
sizes this view, and if this point of view has been constantly 
pointed out to him, he will not approach business with the 
idea that he knows how business is managed or, worse still, 
that he knows more about how business should be managed 
than the older men with whom he becomes associated. 
Similarly, the acceptance of this point of view will sub- 
stantially affect the attitude of the college professor and the 
type of work which will be offered to the student. 

In the second place, business has no right to expect that 
the college man should be more proficient in those manual 
operations like writing, which should have been acquired 
in the grade or high schools, especially when for a period of 
years there may have been no external incentive for the 
maintenance of a previously acquired skill. 

Thirdly, neither business executives nor the graduate 
have any right to believe that the educational process has 
been completed. We are all coming to recognize that 
graduation is rightly called ‘‘commencement’”’—commence- 
ment of a lifetime of education. 

It is becoming more and more generally recognized that 
the job of an executive is, in very large measure, an educa- 
tional or training job. It is reported that the executives 
of one well-known company took the time one day to analyze 
just what management is in terms of specific activities that 
must be performed minute by minute and hour by hour in 
the day. An analysis and classification of these activities 
led to the conclusion that nine out of ten of them could be 
classified under education and training. From the president 
down to the last supervisor, one of the most important 
functions is that of training their immediate subordinates, 
not only to do their present work well, but also for pro- 
motion. This interpretation of management, which would 
make of every executive a teacher, might even be carried out 
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to the last employee who may have a certain obligation to 
improve the efficiency and ability of his fellow employees 
because it is usually to his own advantage that the work of 
his fellow employee shall be done as well as his own—shall 
be done efficiently. If this point of view is accepted, it is 
easy to reach the conclusion that the college graduate, if 
he expects promotion into the ranks of junior executive 
and then later on to more important executive positions, 
must have acquired an unusual ability to deal with other 
men, which is in most respects an educational or training 
activity. 

When business men say that in choosing a college graduate 
they prefer one who has been active in student organiza- 
tions, they are by inference recognizing that, in these practi- 
cal matters of college life, the student who has been a leader 
has acquired a training through practice in leadership and 
that means influencing and even training his fellow students. 
At the present time, such student activities constitute about 
the only opportunity which the student has for actual 
practice in the process of leading and training others. 

In proposing that participation in intercollegiate athletics 
should be confined to second and third-year men and that 
the coaching of the college team should be done by senior 
students rather than by professional coaches and by alumni, 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth College has made an 
extremely valuable suggestion in that it will offer a great 
educational opportunity for the participation of seniors in 
college in the training of their juniors—an extremely valuable 
experience for them. 

There are undoubtedly other ways in which the student’s 
ability to lead and train others may be increased. It cannot 
be gainsaid that knowledge of educational psychology and 
of teaching methods would be helpful even without actual 
practice, and it would seem that, to the extent to which 
formal classroom instruction ought to be a part of training 
for business life, certainly courses in educational psychology 
and in teaching or training methods ought to be a require- 
ment for all students who expect to enter business life and 
who are specializing in the field of business administration. 
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If opportunity for practice in teaching and training may 
be considerably increased by such devices as President 
Hopkins has proposed, or in any other possible ways, so 
much the better. 

It would be very reasonable to assume that graduates of 
colleges which offer training in the process of teaching and, 
better still, provide opportunities for practice, would be 
better equipped to enter the business world and to make 
rapid progress in the business world than the graduates of 
colleges which offer no such opportunities. 

For instance, salesmanship is largely a teaching process— 
teaching the buyer—though often it is not sufficiently 
recognized as such. It would be reasonable to expect that 
a graduate with a knowledge of educational psychology 
and teaching methods might make more progress than 
otherwise as a junior salesman, and in view of the fact that 
the training of salesmen is becoming the job of the sales 
supervisor—the district sales manager rather than a head- 
quarters sales school—it would be reasonable to expect that 
out of the graduates having had such a training in educational 
psychology and training methods might be readily recruited 
the future district sales manager of a company. 

The same general principle applies to the gradate who 
may find his way into the accounting or other office depart- 
ments of a company, or the graduate who finds his way into 
the production end of the business, all of whom, from ap- 
prentice engineer to assistant foreman, foreman, assistant 
superintendent, etc., have a major responsibility for training 
their subordinates. 

Business today is making vast demands on the man 
equipped with a scientific method of approach to the solu- 
tion of business problems. There are more variables in 
any business situation and the solution of problems through 
the isolation of particular factors presents greater difficulty 
today than ever before. ‘‘Hunch” methods of appraising a 
situation are utterly inadequate for the needs of most com- 
panies. It takes more than common sense to determine 
the right answer to most particular situations. The day is 
long past when methods used by one company can be 
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adopted without modification by another company, even in 
the same line of business. This is equally true of the pro- 
duction, financial and marketing ends of the business, and 
the man equipped with the scientific method of approach 
to the solution of business problems is the man who is cer- 
tain to make the greatest progress in modern business with 
all its complications. 

In the production end of business the engineer was at 
first, in most cases, a staff man. He was engaged chiefly 
in investigating production problems usually of a mechan- 
ical, chemical or electrical nature. Then came a period 
when the engineer began to apply the same technique of 
study to production problems which he had formerly applied 
to more technical problems. More recently, the engineer 
has in very many cases been put in full charge of the pro- 
duction process, being responsible for executive action as 
well as recommendations. 

The time has come when the man in charge of getting 
output must at least have an intelligent appreciation of 
scientific methods of going about solving a problem, even 
though the actual investigational work may be done by 
others of lesser status or responsibility. So the scientifically 
trained man, scientifically trained in the sense that he has a 
scientific method in going about finding the answer to his 
problem, is the man who has come to the fore in the produc- 
tion end of the business. The same is becoming equally 
true of marketing and of finance. It is interesting to note 
how often the newly elected presidents. of companies are 
men who, instead of merely having dynamic personalities, 
are also equipped with a training or ability that permits 
them to direct or at least appraise the scientific studies of 
subordinates within the organization. 

How are these objectives of collegiate education for busi- 
ness to be attained? It must be admitted that a great deal 
of collegiate education for business has been conducted 
along lines and with methods which are, to a considerable 
extent, the fundamental cause of many of the criticisms of 
the college man in business. This is due in part to the 
newness of collegiate education for business. It is also due 
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to the fact that, compared with the attention given to peda- 
gogical methods in the public schools, including high schools, 
there has been very little discussion of methods of education 
in schools of college grade. The great majority of college 
professors, while fully informed on and enthusiastic about 
the subject matter, have made little study of educational 
methods, and many of them care very little about it and 
have no clearly defined understanding of the real objectives 
of college education or, for that matter, of education in 
general. The professor enters upon a teaching career 
because he knows a subject and often enthusiastically devotes 
his energies to filling the students full of information, and 
sometimes even is concerned about getting his students to 
hold the views which he himself holds. Someone recently 
referred to our colleges and universities as “intellectual 
filling stations,” a very pointed criticism and commentary 
on the educational methods used in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

For over fifteen years leaders in educational thought and 
public school administration have been developing the 
theory and practice of the project method of teaching as 
distinguished from the problem method and case method, 
both of which are certainly a vast advance over the anti- 
quated methods used before the last decade. A project is a 
problematic act carried to completion in its natural setting.’ 
This method has been applied successfully in the fields of 
manual training, history, mathematics, home economics, 
geography, civics, and languages in the public schools. In 
college it has been applied successfully in the fields of engi- 
neering, law, medicine, journalism, modérn languages, 
municipal administration, history, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, civics, biology, English and foreign languages. It 
represents the most advanced thinking on the subject of 
educational methods. In the public schools there are many 
practical difficulties in the application of the method, most 
of them being due to traditions of the public school system. 


1“The Project Method of Teaching,” by John A. Stevenson. Mac- 
millan Company, 1919. 
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In some departments of collegiate education tradition pre- 
sents a difficult barrier in the way of the application of the 
method to collegiate training. In business itself the method 
is being used successfully, and illustrations will suffice to 
show how it is being done. 

For instance, in the training of salesmen, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has followed the practice of training 
salesmen on the job. With brief preliminary instruction, 
the salesman goes out to sell life insurance. Naturally, 
he runs into difficulties. He brings those difficulties back 
to his supervisory officer, who, as frequently as possible, sits 
down with him individually or in a group and goes over 
with him the best methods of meeting the difficulties which 
he has met. 

This method of training insurance salesmen meets the 
definition of the project method of teaching fully. The 
salesman has a difficulty which constitutes a problem. The 
salesman has an act to perform in selling the prospect. 
Responsibility for results rests squarely on him. The infor- 
mation he gets from other salesmen and from his supervisor 
bears on an actual case. The selling process is carried to 
completion. It is also done under natural conditions, and 
the results are an objective measure of achievement. 

In the training of apprentices, the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company puts the apprentice to work under normal working 
conditions under a supervisor who is responsible for his 
training. The apprentice is made responsible for results. 
He runs into difficulties. He seeks light on how those diffi- 
culties are to be overcome. With the knowledge acquired 
he does the work in a natural environment under the normal 
incentives of compensation and normal conditions of super- 
vision. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has applied the same 
principles to the training of office workers. The new em- 
ployee begins actual work under normal conditions and is 
trained by a supervisor in a natural setting under the usual 
conditions of compensation and surroundings. He is re- 
sponsible for results. Knowledge and discipline are acquired 
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in the process of doing actual work and of meeting actual 
difficulties. 

It is easy to understand how training in industry con- 
ducted in this way has a vitality and an interest which 
many of the formal classroom instruction methods of train- 
ing can never provide. Similarly, is it not reasonable to 
assume that a student, working on an actual problem in a 
company under a competent supervisor in normal circum- 
stances of compensation and working conditions, would gain 
a knowledge of methods of solving business problems which, 
too, would have vitality and interest and become a perma- 
nent part of the equipment of the student for a future busi- 
ness career ? 

Let us take it for granted, for the time being, that there 
are administrative procedures and college traditions which 
are hard to break and which make it difficult to apply the 
project method of teaching business administration in the 
undergraduate college. This assumption is made only for 
the sake of argument, because there are those who believe 
that even these difficulties can be surmounted and that 
modern methods of training business executives in industry 
can also be used in training undergraduates. 

An approach to the application of the project method of 
teaching has been made by the University of Cincinnati, by 
Antioch College, by Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and by the Engineering College of New York University 
through the adoption of the cooperative plan by which the 
student works part time in industry and studies part time 
in college. 

In the training of the graduate student in business admin- 
istration it is perfectly practicable to apply the project 
method of teaching in full measure. What is proposed is: 

1. That the graduate student should be actively engaged 
in the study of actual business problems in a company which 
places on him responsibility for the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the facts to be studied, for the interpretation of the 
facts and for the presentation of the interpretation to those 
responsible for taking necessary executive action. This 
implies that the student must be employed as a regular em- 
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ployee of the company on salary, thus giving his work all 
of the background and relations necessary if it is to be done 
in a natural setting. 

2. On the assumption that the distinguishing mark of a 
man trained in a graduate school of business administration 
is a thorough training in scientific methods of approach to 
the solution of a business problem, the student must be 
employed in a department of a company which affords him 
a full opportunity to do investigational work under com- 
plete supervision. For instance, he must work on real 
problems of marketing rather than actually sell goods, or 
he may be engaged in a department which analyzes financial 
statements of companies for financial houses, or he may 
serve as an apprentice in the planning, research, or industrial 
engineering department of a company, rather than be en- 
gaged as a workman or sub-foreman in a manufacturing 
plant. If he is working in the field of advertising, his work 
must be a study of advertising or marketing problems under 
supervision rather than writing advertising copy. 

3. The student must be placed under an executive of the 
company who can supervise his work, judgment as to the 
competency of the supervisor being based upon his ability 
to train the student employee in the technique of business 
research. 

4. The student should be given credit toward his degree 
for the investigational work done in the company, but 
before credit is given the supervisor should certify that the 
quality of work done has been satisfactory to him. 

5. The student should also take courses largely in the 
nature of seminars, the purpose of which should be to bring 
out in relief the various methods of investigation used in 
the student apprentice’s actual work and to give the student 
an understanding of those methods of investigation which in 
his practical work he may not have had opportunity to use to 
the fullest extent. They will also provide additional guid- 
ance in regard to his methods of work, and the whole end 
of the seminar instruction is that out of his practical ex- 
perience he may get the fullest possible understanding of 
all possible methods to be used and the reasons for their use. 


ee 
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Some of the classes or seminars which the student should 
be required to take as part of a fundamental training in 
the method of approach to the solution of business problems 
are: 

(a) Statistical method, including principles of statistical 
method as applied to business; advanced statistical method; 
graphic presentation, etc., etc. 

(b) Accounting, especially advanced accounting and theory 
of accounts and accounting as a technique of business re- 
search. 

(c) Certain courses which are more or less of an inform- 
ative nature, their purpose being: 

(1) To round out the student’s acquaintanceship with 
the facts of the business world. 

(2) Much more important, to afford opportunity to 
observe the application of scientific methods of study as 
applied in the various fields of business, thus bringing 
clearly to the student’s mind the fundamental importance 
of scientific method in the approach to the solution of a 
business problem and a consciousness of a universal value 
and applicability of scientific methods of study rather than 
business methods themselves which must vary with the 
individual case. These ‘“‘content courses” should be taught 
primarily as a vehicle for the consideration and application 
of scientific methods of research rather than for their in- 
formative value. 

This plan of graduate training for a business career meets 
all of the conditions of the modern project method of teach- 
ing. The student, or apprentice investigator, would deal 
with actual problems. He would be responsible for his 
results. He would carry his work through to completion. 
He would do his work in a natural setting, under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of compensation and with adequate 
supervision. His instruction in the classroom would have 
a vital value in that it would provide information to solve 
specific, concrete, actual problems rather than hypothetical 
problems. Much more important, he would gain from these 
classes and seminars a method of dealing with his problem 
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which would be put into practical use and therefore become 
an integral part of his equipment for his future career. 

Three other important requirements for a degree—pre- 
sumably the doctor’s degree—should be: 

1. That the student should complete an original piece of 
investigation of a business problem in which he has made 
use of the fundamental methods used in studying any 
business problem. 

2. He should have prepared a complete statement of the 
methods of investigation used in his study, a complete ex- 
position of the reasons for the use of the methods involved, 
a complete statement of alternative methods considered 
and an exposition of why they were not used. This require- 
ment would force on him the acquisition of a complete grasp 
of method. 

3. He should make a contribution, however small, to the 
published literature on methods useable in the study of 
management problems. At least such a contribution should 
have been accepted for publication. This may be illustrated 
by, for instance, some development in the technique of 
interviewing persons who are a source of data; or a state- 
ment of an improved method of verifying facts regarding 
occurrences in the past on which there may be no satisfac- 
tory records. Or it might be an improved statement of the 
proper uses of statistical averages. 

It will be recognized that the type of training set forth has 
been discussed as applying primarily to the advanced student. 
There is a growing need and, more important, a greater 
recognition of the need for this type of trained man. Statis- 
tical departments and research departments are being estab- 
lished one after the other by companies and in different 
branches of the companies’ activities, for production plan- 
ning, for forecasting, for market analysis, for research in 
office methods, for setting sales quotas, for personnel re- 
search, etc., etc. One of the larger companies has recently 
elected as vice-president in charge of research the former 
comptroller of the company, and this is indicative of the 
esteem in which business research is held by an increasing 
number of corporation executives. 
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It is not to be expected, however, that all college trained 
men will undertake such advanced work, nor that there 
would be sufficient opportunities for their activities even if 
they would do so. What, then, should be the type of train- 
ing for the student who completes the equivalent of four 
or five years’ preparation for business ? 

It is too much to hope that they will receive a scientific 
training at all comparable with that outlined above. Never- 
theless, the point of view expressed herein points the way 
to the type of training which should be given. 

Frankly, the type of training which has been altogether 
too prevalent in collegiate schools of business and in some of 
the engineering colleges in the past, has given altogether too 
much attention to information about how business is man- 
aged or, worse still, how business should be managed. This 
has been carried to such extremes that courses are being 
offered undergraduates in such subjects as salesmanship, 
marketing methods, advertising copy, office management, 
personnel administration, corporation finance, exporting, 
ad infinitum, to such an extent as amply to justify Mr. 
Dwight P. Morrow’s statement that many of our universi- 
ties and colleges are simply “‘intellectual filling stations.” 
Courses in marketing methods, personnel administration, 
etc., have a place in the classroom if they are used as vehicles 
for a training in method. A course in economic history has 
value partly in providing the background for an understand- 
ing of modern business problems but also for providing 
training in historical method, including the appraisal of 
historical evidence. This latter, unfortunately—training 
in method—is a value which has been practically neglected 
in such courses. 

The sooner we get back to the old idea of intellectual 
training clothed in new garb and carried on by modern 
teaching methods, the better it will be for the undergraduates 
and for business concerns who later employ them. In a 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, Dr. I. M. Rubinow 
characterized the atmosphere of the average college campus 
as that of the resort hotel. With the desire of Americans 
to embellish our life with what is commonly called “culture,” 
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the classics and modern languages, philosophy and history 
and some of the other subjects are being taught altogether 
too much for the decorative value to the college graduate’s 
later life. The older idea that many of these courses afford 
mental discipline was a more sound doctrine. They do 
provide a mental discipline, not merely because they are 
hard—because to many students they are easy—but rather 
because the process of study develops the capacity of the 
student to solve problems whether they be in that field of 
subject matter or in any other interest field. The decipher- 
ing of Latin or Greek sentences calls for practice in the 
method of getting at the facts, a training that can be trans- 
ferred to many other fields. 

Without going into argument over the respective merits 
of the various subjects on the college curriculum, it may 
be readily conceded that mathematics and the physical 
sciences adapt themselves more obviously than others to 
the opportunity for giving a thorough training in scientific 
method which will be most useful in finding the answer to 
any sort of life problem. 

As we have set forth above, the modern project method 
of teaching implies that, before facts are discovered and prin- 
ciples developed, a problem must have been raised which 
the student, whether in college or out, undertakes to solve. 
This principle explains the very important corollary which 
has often taken the form of the statement that the real 
functions of the good teacher is properly to raise problems 
rather than to solve them for the student. It may be 
deduced from this statement that those college courses 
which deal with subject matter and problems in which the 
student’s interest may be quickly and effectively raised are 
probably the best courses from an educational viewpoint. 
It is a comparatively easy matter, for instance, to whet the 
student’s appetite to know whether trade unionism, as it 
exists at present, is a permanent factor in business and 
society. Once that question has been fairly raised, it is an 
easy matter to create his interest in economic history as the 
background for the study of the growth of labor organiza- 
tion. Similarly, it is easy to stir up the student’s interest 
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in the problem whether large scale industry is really to in- 
crease or whether it will decline or whether it will be per- 
manently successful. Having done so, it is easy to set him 
on the quest of discovering what factors enter into the 
situation or, to state it in more general terms, to stimulate 
his own activities to the end that he may acquire a greater 
ability to study and think about any sort of problem, includ- 
ing business problems. 

Of course, there are certain courses easily taught in the 
classroom which have almost direct value for a future busi- 
ness career. These include, for instance, statistical method 
and accounting. One of the difficulties with undergraduate 
instruction in statistical method as training for business is 
that statistical data regarding business problems are usually 
not available for study by the undergraduate. There is, 
however, any amount of statistical data available from 
government reports which lend themselves to analysis 
through the application of even rather advanced statistical 
methods. The technique gained in analyzing such material 
is easily adapted to later use in the business field. Training 
in accounting can be adapted with reasonable ease to the 
classroom procedure, though it is to be doubted whether 
undergraduate instruction in accounting should be carried 
into much detail. 

There is another tendency of the time from which we may 
expect further development. Business men are generally 
familiar with the cooperative plan originated at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and used by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, by;the Engineering College of New York 
University, and more recently by Antioch College. This plan 
has the distinct advantage of putting the student face to face 
with actual business problems. In the course of his several 
weeks activities within a company, he comes face to face 
with problems which he solves more or less on the spot and 
which he has the opportunity to study further under guid- 
ance during the weeks spent in college. His practical work 
has made these problems real to him, and the data he gets 
either during his work or in college, and the methods he 
uses in finding the answer to his problems, become a real 
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part of his education and prepare him in a vital way for his 
future business career. It is my observation that men 
trained in this sort of atmosphere are vastly more tolerant 
toward company practices than are those who are given 
instruction, without anything like equal contact with busi- 
ness, in how business is run or how business should be run. 

The nearer we can come to sending out from our colleges 
men who feel that graduation is truly the commencement of 
a lifetime of education, the more tolerant they will be of 
their conditions of employment, the less unsettled they will 
be during the dangerous first few years after graduation, 
the more they will grow towards positions of responsibility, 
and the better will business executives be satisfied with the 
men whom they so eagerly employ. 

Nothing will contribute so much to giving the college man 
the proper attitude toward his first years in business as the 
removal from the college curriculum of those courses which 
tend to make him think that he knows how business is 
managed, unless it be a frank avowal on the part of our 
colleges and universities that their function is to give the 
student a mental training with which he may more effec- 
tively, in the course of actual experience, study actual busi- 
ness problems and more quickly than the non-college man 
learn in after college days how to manage a business. 

W. J. Donatp, 
Managing Director, American Management Association. 
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OLLEGE entrance requirements are the complex 
~*~ result of many factors, intricately related. Those 

involve: the desire of students to go to college and the 
desire of parents and friends to have them go; the success 
of students in making evident their ability, accomplishment, 
and aptitude, either informally to their teachers through a 
considerable period of years, or at a given place and hour in 
a formal examination or test; the careful or informal judg- 
ment of teachers and advisers as to the character and promise 
of students; the reasoned or traditional views of examiners 
concerning methods of judging student ability and pros- 
pects; the entire system of social ideals and desires as to 
what schools and colleges and other educational agencies 
can and should do for students and the public welfare; the 
belief of schools that they should provide whatever curricula 
they believe to be best for their students, and that such 
curricula should admit students to college, the school 
curricula thus dominating those of the college; the belief of 
colleges that they should provide whatever curricula they 
believe to be best for their students, fix their entrance re- 
quirements accordingly, and thus dominate the curricula 
of the schools; the desire of schools to be able to send all of 
their students to college, conflicting with the desire to send 
only those that will do the school most credit; the desire of 
colleges, at times, to secure the largest possible number of 
students, and the ability of colleges at other times to select 
from a larger number of applicants than they can accommo- 
date; the desire of all concerned to give each student every 
consideration, frequently made ineffective by such great 
numbers of students that no one can be given adequate 
consideration. Probably the only way in which these and 


*A chapter from a forthcoming volume on the Efficient College, 
edited by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, to be published by that Association. 
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sundry similar influences can be observed and appraised 
clearly is by approaching them in something like chronolog- 
ical order. 

Requirements for entering the various universities and 
colleges in the United States were, from their beginning 
until very recently, highly individualistic, in respect to both 
quantity and kinds of preparation. Only within the present 
generation have those requirements come to be understood 
as representing relations among college, school, student, and 
public that should recognize the interests of all as fully as 
possible, particularly in the matters of reasonably high 
standards and reasonable uniformity or equivalence. 

The origin of the new tendency appears to have been the 
definition of a college adopted by the New York State De- 
partment of Education in 1895. This included the qualifi- 
cation that such an institution ‘‘should require for admission 
not less than the usual four years of academic or high school 
preparation, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre-aca- 
demic or grammar school studies.” It is easy to forget 
how great a change was brought about by the general adop- 
tion of this definition. Less than half a dozen universities 
and colleges in the South had such a requirement in 1905 
and only two of all the state universities in the country had 
such a requirement in 1909. Only fifty institutions announced 
such a requirement in 1908, one hundred in 1911, three hun- 
dred in 1913.1 Since 1918 it has become practically uni- 
versal. During the same period there was a progressive 
abandonment of the preparatory schools that were con- 
ducted by colleges and a steady decrease in the number of 
students who were admitted without fulfilling all of the 
announced requirements. Whereas in 1907 more than half 
of the students who were admitted to Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, and Princeton fell short in some particular, only 14 per 
cent of all the students admitted to college in the Middle 
Atlantic States in 1924 were entered with conditions.’-5 

Meanwhile the excessive variety in the details of entrance 


1Carnegie Foundation. Sixteenth Annual Report, 1921, pages 73- 
81. 
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requirements was becoming intolerable to the schools and 
embarrassing to the colleges. The schools were obliged to 
conduct almost as many curricula as there were colleges for 
which students were being prepared. The colleges found it 
increasingly difficult to secure students who were prepared 
to meet their peculiar requirements. Between 1880 and 
1900 all of the regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, many such associations in the several states, and 
numerous other representative organizations recommended 
greater uniformity in entrance requirements. 

A general improvement in this direction began with the 
inauguration of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
1900. It invented the simple device of a college entrance 
unit, representing the amount of work accomplished in one 
period a day throughout a year in a good secondary school— 
sixteen units representing a complete secondary curriculum— 
and conveniently translated into these units the recommen- 
dations of representative associations devoted to the sepa- 
rate subjects, such as English, the classics, mathematics, 
and history. These devices were approved by the National 
Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in 1906 and were thereafter rapidly adopted 
throughout the country. Their use by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its studies of universities and colleges caused them 
to be spoken of frequently as ‘Carnegie units.” 

These measures proved of service in the interests of both 
precision and flexibility. A survey of the admission require- 
ments in 1912 and in 1920 of the 125 universities and colleges 
that were approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities in 1918? made clear the following facts. The propor- 


2 Information for 1912 based largely upon U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 7, 1913, by Clarence M. Kingsley. Information for 1920— 
21 collected for the Association of American Colleges (Bulletin VII: 
2, March, 1921); the College Entrance Examination Board (meeting of 
April 16, 1921); the National Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools (Proceedings, March 10, 1921; School 
Life, VI: 8, April 15, 1921; School Review, XXIX: 6, June, 1921); and 
the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(meeting of April 1, 1921). 
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tion of these institutions that had a single set of require- 
ments for admission to all of their academic college curricula 
had increased from one-half to two-thirds. The absolute 
prescription of certain subjects for college entrance, although 
varying in different sections of the country, had decreased in 
quantity from eight to seven of the fourteen and a half to 
fifteen and a half units required for entrance. The propor- 
tion of the requirement devoted to alternate subjects, such 
as Latin or Greek, physics or chemistry, increased from two 
and one-half to three units. The proportion of the require- 
ment allotted to elective subjects, to be chosen at will from 
a considerable list, increased from three and one-half to four 
units. The proportion of units representing an absolutely 
free choice of subjects increased from one-half to one and 
one-half units. All of these movements were in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility in the requirements of the colleges 
and greater freedom for the school. Many state universities 
have now adapted their curricula to the belief of the public 
schools that their teaching should be determined by the needs 
of the nine-tenths of their students who do not go to college 
and that their graduates should be admitted to college no 
matter what they have studied in school. 

The entrance requirements in 1920 differed somewhat in 
various groups of institutions. Those belonging to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Urban Universities, and the 
National Association of State Universities had the smallest 
proportion of prescribed subjects, 41 per cent, and the largest 
proportions of free units, 15 per cent, 12 per cent, and 11 
per cent, respectively. Institutions belonging to the College 
Entrance Examination Board and the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
had the largest proportion of prescribed subjects, 50 per cent, 
and a small proportion of free units, 3.5 per cent and 4.6 
per cent. Institutions belonging to the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board prescribed 50 
per cent and 48 per cent of their requirement but allowed 8 
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per cent of entire freedom. The colleges of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
occupied a middle position of prescribing only 45 per cent 
but allowing only 2 per cent of absolute freedom. 

With regard to the relative importance attributed to 
various subjects there was no change between 1912 and 1920 
in the order of those most frequently prescribed, namely, 
English, Mathematics, Latin, and the History-Civics-Eco- 
nomics group. These represented 90 per cent of all pre- 
scriptions in 1912 and 94 per cent in 1920. For prescribed, 
alternate, and elective subjects taken together the order was 
the same, and German and French came next, both in 1912 
and 1920. The continued predominance of traditional sub- 
jects, the continued preference of German over French, and 
the small emphasis given to science and to vocational sub- 
jects, are all noteworthy. 

The importance attributed to the several subjects in 1920 
varied with the groups of institutions. Among the pre- 
scribed subjects, English was first and Mathematics second 
in all of the groups. Foreign languages were third in the 
Middle States, Examination Board, the New England, and 
the Southern Association colleges; fourth in the New Eng- 
land Certificate and Urban groups; and fifth in the State and 
North Central institutions. History was third with the 
North Central, State, Urban, and New England Certificate 
groups; fourth with all of the others. Science was the least 
frequent subject in all of the groups except the North Cen- 
tral and State associations, where it held fourth place. 
Taking prescriptions, alternates, and electives together, all 
groups gave first place to English and second place to Mathe- 
matics except the Middle States institutions, which placed 
foreign languages second. The New England Association, 
Examination Board, and Southern institutions placed for- 
eign languages third; the Certificate Board and Urban Uni- 
versities placed them fourth; the North Central and State 
Universities places them fifth. History was third with the 
Certificate Board, North Central, State, and Urban groups, 
fourth with the others. Science was last except in the State 
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Universities, which placed foreign languages there. Among 
the foreign languages, Latin was everywhere the favorite. 
German was still next in popularity; French next, quite 
closely; Greek next; and Spanish last. 

Studies of the actual working of entrance requirements 
have been made for considerable groups of students—8,826 
who matriculated in 1921 in forty institutions belonging to 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States,’ 6,649 matriculating in 1922 in twenty 
institutions in Massachusetts,‘ and 15,389 matriculating in 
1924 in seventy-nine institutions belonging to the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland.’ Both comparisons and summaries of these 
studies are suggestive.® 

Of these matriculants in the Middle States 66 per cent 
were men, as compared with 65 per cent in the Southern 
States and 64 per cent in Massachusetts. The average age 
of all matriculants was 18.9 years in Massachusetts, 18.5 
years in the other sections. The average age of the men 
matriculants was 19.1 years in Massachusetts, 18.7 in the 
Middle, and 18.6 in the Southern states; that of the women 
18.6 years in Massachusetts, 18.4 in the Southern, and 18.2 
in the Middle States. Previous graduation from a secondary 
school was reported by 90 per cent of the matriculants in 
the Middle States and 89 per cent of the Southern matricu- 
lants, but for only 50 per cent of those in Massachusetts. 
Admission was wholly on the basis of certificates in 97 per 
cent of the Southern matriculations, 79 per cent of those in 
the Middle States, and 46 per cent of those in Massachusetts. 
In Massachusetts 21 per cent were admitted with conditions, 
in the Southern States 18 per cent, in the Middle States 14 


8 Twenty-sixth Proceedings, 1921, pages 135-151. 

‘Report of the Legislative Commission on Higher Education in 
Massachusetts. House document 1700. 1923, pages 71-84, 312-321. 

5 Thirty-ninth Proceedings. 1926, pages 52-77. 

* Association of American Colleges Bulletin. Volume VII, Number 2, 
March, 1921; IX, 4, November, 1923; X, 3, May, 1924; XII, 4, Novem- 
ber, 1926. 
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per cent. The average requirement for entrance was 15.5 
units in Massachusetts, 15 in the other regions. Of these 
units the Southern institutions prescribed 51.5 per cent, the 
Middle States 49 per cent, Massachusetts 44.5 per cent. 
There were recommended, as alternate or elective subjects, 
46 per cent in the South, 45 per cent in the Middle States, 
40 per cent in Massachusetts. Massachusetts allowed 15.5 
per cent entire freedom, the Middle States 6 per cent, the 
Southern 2.5 per cent. 

A comparison of the subjects prescribed and recommended 
by the colleges and those presented for entrance by matricu- 
lants in these colleges indicates that as the colleges grew 
more liberal in their requirements their matriculants offered 
an increasing excess of work over the requirements in the 
traditional subjects, took little advantage of the opportunity 
to present vocational subjects, and used but a small part of 
the entire freedom of choice allowed them. Thus, in re- 
sponse to a prescription of English amounting to about 20 
per cent of the entire entrance requirement in each group 
of institutions, the matriculants in each group devoted more 
than 20 per cent of the units that they presented to English. 
Mathematics represented in each group about 18 per cent 
of the requirement; in each group the matriculants offered 
more than the prescription and the recommendation in that 
subject. The combined prescription and recommendation 
in history were 7 per cent in Massachusetts, 8 per cent in 
the Middle, and 10 per cent in the Southern States; of the 
units presented 11, 13, and 19 per cent were in this subject. 
A similar relation prevailed in foreign languages and science. 
On the other hand, although Massachusetts allowed 20 per 
cent, the Middle States 17 per cent, and the Southern States 
15 per cent of the requirement to be met by subjects that 
have not been mentioned, the students chose to offer only 
1,9, and 5 per cent respectively, in such subjects. The rep- 
resentative, average, program of secondary work presented 
by 30,864 students for matriculation and accepted by 139 
representative institutions in 1921, 1922, and 1924, was made 
up of four units of Latin, three each of English and of mathe- 
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matics, two each of French and of history, and one each of 
physics and of chemistry. 

A large measure of individuality still prevails among uni- 
versities and colleges in the administratoin of their entrance 
requirements. The great majority have always depended 
primarily upon a certified record from the secondary school 
of what the student had accomplished in that institution. 
A small number of the oldest and best known institutions, 
located in the North Atlantic States, have depended primar- 
ily upon examinations conducted by the college or some other 
agency separate from the school. Recently there have been 
combinations of these two methods, more of the certificating 
colleges adding examinations to their certificates and a 
considerable number of the examining colleges adding cer- 
tificates to their examinations. Meanwhile, both certificates 
and written examinations have been increasingly supple- 
mented by psychological examinations similar to those that 
were developed in classifying the members of the United 
States Army during the World War. Even more recently 
the personal recommendations of students that have been 
required by most colleges and the character ratings and per- 
sonal interviews that have been required by a few have been 
developing in the direction of scientific appraisals. All of 
this is in harmony with the tendency to make the whole 
procedure of admissions more professional. A recent study 
of such procedure in the institutions belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States’? shows that, while many institutions still entrust 
these matters to committees, the larger institutions are much 
more apt to entrust them to a single expert officer. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is the center 
for the perhaps 5 per cent of the students of the country 
who enter college by examination. In 1901 the Board gave 
7,889 examinations to 973 candidates from 237 different 
schools; in June, 1927, it gave 74,958 examinations to 22,384 
candidates from 1,976 schools. It is scarcely possible to 


™ Fortieth Proceedings. 1927. 
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imagine a more representative, impartial, and adequate 
method of preparing, giving, and marking written exami- 
nations. Both those who believe in such examinations and 
those who do not are agreed that the work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board may be taken as an epitome 
of the merits and limitations inherent in the nature of written 
examinations. The Board’s examinations are based upon 
the standards of representative organizations in the several 
academic fields, such as the National Conference on Uniform 
Requirements in English, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Philological Association, and the Modern 
Language Association. The papers in the several subjects 
are prepared by committees of examiners, and approved or 
amended by a committee of revision, in the light of the ex- 
perience of the Board’s readers in the different subjects, and 
of public comment on earlier examinations, all of which are 
published after they are given. These various groups of 
examiners, revisers, and readers are all made up of men and 
women teachers, experienced in both schools and colleges, 
in various parts of the country. 

The operations of the Board, at its request and with 
its cooperation, have been twice examined by the Carnegie 
Foundation. In 19238 its organization and administration 
were pronounced remarkably efficient and economical. The 
average age of the candidates varied from a minimum of 17 
in 1918 to a maximum of 18 in 1920, the median ages from a 
minimum of 17.5 in 1919 to a maximum 18.4in 1920. About 
one-third had come from public schools. Originally most of 
the candidates came from the Middle States; those from New 
England began to predominate in 1910; the number of those 
from other parts of the country have increased since 1919. 
Two-thirds of the examiners who prepared the papers have 
been from New England, one-third from secondary schools. 
Elaborate statistical study showed no relation between the 
proportion of examiners from any region and the proportion 
of successful candidates from the same region. Of the whole 





* Reprint from the minutes of the Board, April 21, 1923. 
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number of examinations taken, the proportion of those 
devoted to the subject of English remained stationary, it 
increased in history and mathematics, doubled in science, 
decreased considerably in ancient languages and somewhat 
in modern languages. Beginning with 1915, the Board has 
provided comprehensive examinations for the convenience 
of those colleges that allow students to choose several sub- 
jects, usually four, for extensive examinations, instead of 
more limited tests in every subject that they present for 
entrance. This ‘New Plan” is adopted by from 12 to 16 
per cent of the candidates. Since 1916 there has been an 
increase in the proportion of candidates who have passed 
and of those who have passed with good and with very good 
marks. The readers of the examination books were at first 
chiefly from the Middle States; now about one-half are from 
New England. Originally two-thirds were from colleges; 
now two-thirds are from secondary schools. The proportion 
of women among the readers has increased from one-fifth to 
one-fourth. No relation was found between the proportion 
of readers from any region and the proportion of candidates 
from that region who passed, or between the proportion of 
readers from secondary schools and the proportion of candi- 
dates who passed. Although sundry readers have served 
for long terms, the increase in the number of readers has kept 
the average term of service down to three or four years. 
There appeared to be no relation between the proportion 
of experienced readers in specific subjects and the proportion 
of candidates who passed in those subjects, or between the 
proportion of students passing in any subject and the num- 
ber of books read by the average reader in that subject. 
Concluding with the weather, there appeared to be but 
little relation between relatively high or low temperature 
during the periods when books were written and read, and 
the proportion of candidates who passed at those times. In 
fine, extensive and minute investigation did not shake but 
rather confirmed confidence in these examinations. 

The secondary enquiry of the Foundation into the work of 
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the Board took the form of requesting a dozen teachers of 
English at Oxford, including both men and women deans, 
fellows, tutors, lecturers, and examiners, to read and com- 
ment critically upon sixteen of the Board’s recent examina- 
tion papers in English. A careful study of the extensive 
comments of the English teachers® resulted in the conclusion 
that these comments ‘‘ quite obviously represent the varying 
views of individuals and small coteries, such as the College 
Entrance Examination Board was established a quarter of 
a century ago to replace by the cumulative experience and 
judgment of widely representative groups.”’ 

Within a decade psychologists have developed new types 
of mental tests that are of undoubted value for purposes of 
college entrance. Although their usefulness has been re- 
tarded by extravagant claims that they test “intelligence” 
and may be made the basis of ‘‘intelligence quotients,”’ they 
demonstrably provide new and valuable methods of estimat- 
ing suitability for college study. A demonstration of their 
usefulness for this purpose was made by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its study of Engineering Education, published 
shortly before the entrance of the United States into the 
World War.'® Following the great development of such 
tests in the Army," the College Entrance Examination 
Board developed a series of ‘“‘Scholastic Aptitude Tests”’ 
which may be taken under the same conditions as its other 
examinations,” and the American Council on Education™ 
has provided psychological tests for freshmen in about two 
hundred colleges. Sufficient data have now accumulated 
to make possible the comparison and evaluation of the various 


* Twentieth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation, 1925. pp. 
118-131. 


1© Bulletin number eleven. 1918. 

4 National Academy of Sciences. Memoir XV. Psychological 
Examining in the United States Army, 1921. 

2 The work of the College Entrance Examination Board. 1901-25. 
Published by the Board, 1926. 

8 Educational Record, VIII, 3, July, 1927, page 233. 
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methods of appraising the suitability of students for college 
entrance. 

All examinations and tests have the limitations of their 
excellent qualities of definiteness and precision. Lack of 
correspondence between the aim of an examination and the 
most characteristic qualities of a student not infrequently 
causes the procedure of testing to result in mere distress 
rather than helpful diagnosis. The excellent informality 
and flexibility of certification, on the other hand, too often 
become so careless and perfunctory that the result is prac- 
tically worthless or positively misleading. Various regional 
and state associations of colleges and schools, state depart- 
ments of education, and individual colleges have, therefore, 
from time to time adopted and recommended forms of cer- 
tificates that their experience has shown to be desirable, 
have carried on statistical studies of the results of their use, 
and, by means of reports and, not infrequently, visits of 
inspection, have developed lists of schools that appear to 
deserve certificate privileges because of the work that their 
students have done in college. Although these devices give 
greater advantages to inferior students from superior schools 
than to more gifted students from lesser schools, they have 
been, in the main, of much service to both schools and 
colleges. The most conspicuous example is perhaps that 
of the New England College Entrance Certificate Board 
which, since its establishment in 1902, has compared the 
accomplishment of students in school with what they did 
later in college. This has resulted not only in the develop- 
ment of an increasingly trustworthy list of schools that are 
deemed worthy of the privilege of sending their students to 
college on certificate, but frequently in the illumination of 
the colleges as to the success of their own operations. When 
graduates of a particular school do poorly in several colleges 


4 Stephen S. Colvin: “Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts.” Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education. 
No. 10, 1924. 

Lewis M. Tierman: “Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children.” 1925. 

Edward L. Thorndike: ‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence.” 1926, 
616 pp. 
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a re-enquiry concerning the school is indicated. Colleges, 
on the other hand, have found it helpful to enquire into 
their own procedure, when graduates of several schools are 
reported as doing poorly in one or more departments, while 
graduates of the same group of schools do excellently in the 
same departments in other colleges. The institutions that 
belong to the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board agree to accept certificates from all of the schools on 
its approved list and from those schools only, thereby assur- 
ing both the excellence of the list and emulation among 
schools to secure a place upon it. A recent study of cer- 
tificate procedure in the Middle Atlantic States’ indicates 
that one college in that region depends wholly upon the list 
of schools approved by the regional association, 14 depend 
wholly upon their own lists, 16 wholly upon state lists, one 
combines the association list with its own, 8 combine their 
own with state lists, 16 combine state and association lists; 
only 8 report using all of the information available, in a 
combination of association, institutional, and state lists. 

Studies have been made of the college entrance certificates 
used by 110 universities and colleges in 1915" and by 143 
universities and colleges in 1922. A comparison of these 
masses of data indicates a growing tendency toward uni- 
formity. Whereas, at the earlier date, there were many 
blanks of highly individual character, varying in size from 
that of a postcard to sheets a foot long and a yard wide, at 
the later date from two-thirds to three-fourths of the blanks 
were of the customary business-letter size, printed for flat 
filing. There was an increase in emphasis on the obviously 
essential elements of information and a striking increase in 
the number of institutions that desired specific information 
concerning laboratory work and concerning the year of the 
curriculum in which certain courses had been taken. 

The most striking difference between the certificates of 


% Proceedings of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
1916, pages 58ff; Eleventh Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation, 
1916, pp. 131-8. 

American Council on Education. Educational Record, V. 4, 
October, 1924, pp. 242-6. 
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1915 and that of 1922 is a tendency to ask for personal data. 
Scarcely any institutions in 1915, but three-fourths of the 
whole number in 1922, requested information concerning such 
matters as the date and place of the student’s birth; his 
special interests with regard to study, athletics, and self- 
support; his intentions with regard to college and vocation; 
his school offices, honors, and other activities; his parents’ 
nationality, educational training, and business or profession. 
From persons other than the student questions were asked 
concerning his character, ability, integrity, health, promise, 
industry, seriousness, good-fellowship, and the like. 

The comparative study that has been mentioned" noted 
the importance of such information but also that the manner 
in which it was requested and, apparently, the use to which 
it was put by colleges, appeared to be as yet almost wholly 
informal and unorganized. The suggestion was made that 
it would be a signal service to education should a committee 
of psychologists, statisticians, administrators, and teachers 
already expert in such matters, study the present and possible 
use of such personal data and recommend generally available 
methods of selecting, securing, and recording traits of be- 
havior which may be clearly distinguished and compared, 
possibly measured, and certainly employed by college 
officers and teachers as suggestions for the student’s further 
development. Happily such a committee has now been 
organized, provided with suitable resources, and is at work 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education." 

Finally, it is a pleasure to recognize that the most progres- 
Sive institutions in administering their entrance require- 
ments do not depend exclusively upon any one form of ma- 
chinery, whether this be in the form of certificates, written or 
psychological examinations, personal recommendations, rat- 
ings, or interviews, but use a combination of most or all of 
these devices, and perhaps of others in addition. In a few 
universities the endeavor to understand the nature and needs 
of prospective students has become so complete and disinter- 
ested that it not infrequently results in the guidance of stu- 


11 Educational Record, VIII, 3, July, 1927, p. 235. 
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dents, for their greater good, toward other institutions or 
toward some quite different, unacademic, career. Should 
this tendency develop, it may far transcend in social useful- 
ness all procedures that are directed toward college entrance 
alone. Even at present there is probably no other procedure 
in the student’s entire academic life so significant as that of 
his admission to college; certainly there is no other single 
activity of a university or college that is so suggestive an 
indication of an institution’s measure of enlightenment. 
CLype Furst. 
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HROUGH the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 

Jr., who has granted $20,000 a year for three years to 

the American Council on Education, the Council is 
able to organize a cooperative experiment in college personnel 
procedure. 

The widespread interest in personnel methods affecting 
industry, the professions and the colleges was precipitated 
January 1, 1925, in a meeting called by the National Research 
Council, Division of Anthropology. This National Research 
Council Conference on Vocational Guidance in Colleges was 
attended by representatives of fourteen universities and 
colleges, who were constituted an Advisory Council with 
power to increase its membership. Dean H. E. Hawkes 
of Columbia University was elected chairman of the Advisory 
Council and also of the Executive Committee of five, which 
the chairman was authorized to appoint. The Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Hawkes (Columbia), Holmes (Harvard), 
Mann (American Council on Education), Scott (Northwest- 
ern), and Wellman (Dartmouth), prepared many memo- 
randa and endeavored to secure financial support. From 
the Benevolent Fund of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a grant was 
received in 1925 which made possible a study of personnel 
procedure in fourteen institutions. 

The report of this study by Mr. L. B. Hopkins, formerly 
of Northwestern University and now President of Wabash 
College, was printed as a supplement to the EDUCATIONAL 
RecorpD in October, 1926. It is available in the form of a 
reprint. Mr. Hopkins showed that among these institutions 
there exists a widespread interest in modern personnel 
methods and a widely variant practice in the application 
of them. The following table, reprinted from the report, 
shows Mr. Hopkins’ ratings of the fourteen institutions in 
respect to several forms of personnel procedure. It will be 
noted that the estimates are recorded in terms of A, B, or O. 
These letters are used to indicate Mr. Hopkins’ impressions. 
In cases where the work was being done in a way that 
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appeared to Mr. Hopkins of enough significance to make it 
worth while for other institutions to learn about it, he used 
the designation A. In cases where something was being done 
and the manner of doing it seemed creditable but not out- 
standing, he used the designation B. Wherever an item is 
rated O, it means that that work was either not being done 
at all or that such work as was attempted was not effective. 
It is obvious on this basis of rating that two institutions may 
have A in the same item and yet not be following the same 
procedure. In fact, he found that this was more often the 
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case than not, and, in such instances, he made no effort to 
evaluate the relative merits of the different plans. Because 
of the differences between institutions, a piece of work done 
in one way in one place was rated A, first because it seemed 
significant, and second because it fitted into the particular 
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situation in that institution; and a piece of work at another 
institution was rated A for identically the same reasons, 
although the methods were entirely different. 

Encouraged by the findings presented in Mr. Hopkins’ 
report, the Executive Committee then presented to Mr. 
Rockefeller a plan (1) to inform the colleges and universities 
of the United States concerning the best personnel methods; 
(2) to prepare a personal record card which should afford 
personal information to teachers and administrators at the 
college level; (3) to prepare achievement tests and make 
available all the facts concerning them in an effort to stimu- 
late such testing; (4) to develop objective and useful meas- 
urements of character; (5) to prepare vocational monographs. 
For these projects Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 granted to the 
American Council on Education the sum of $20,000 a year 
for three years. The Executive Committee then decided to 
invite the cooperation of scholars in the work of four com- 
mittees, of which the chairman of each should be a member 
of the Executive Committee, and to determine policies at a 
conference of all committees at the Hotel Thayer, West 
Point, New York, July 1 and 2, 1927. 

The American Council on Education invited the following 
men and women to attend the West Point conference: 

Central Committee on Personnel Methods: H. E. HAWKEs (Columbia), 
Chairman; H. W. Hot_mes (Harvard); L. B. Hopkins (Wabash); C. R. 
Mann (American Council on Education); A. H. RUGGLEs (Yale); W. D. 
Scott (Northwestern). 

Sub-Committee on Personal Record Cards: L. B. HopKins (Wabash), 
Chairman; Mary H. S. Hayes (New York); J. H. WiLLits (Pennsyl- 
vania); J. J. Coss (Columbia); D. T. Howarp (Northwestern). 

Sub-Committee on Achievement Tests: H. E. Hawkes (Columbia), 
Chairman; AGNES B. LEAny (Connecticut College); V. A. C. HENMOoN 
(Yale); M. R. TraBueE (North Carolina); BEN D. Woop (Columbia). 

Sub-Committee on Rating Scales: D. A. ROBERTSON (American Coun- 
cil on Education), Chairman; Grace E. Manson (Michigan); F. F. 
BrapsHaw (North Carolina); DonaLp G. PATTERSON (Minnesota); 
E. K. StroneG, Jr. (Stanford). 

Sub-Committee on Vocational Monographs: C. R. MANN (American 
Council on Education), Chairman; Emma P. Hirtna (New York); W. W. 
CHARTERS (Chicago); A. B. CRrAWwForD (Yale); C. S. Yoakum 
( Michigan), 
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All of these persons except Miss Leahy and Messrs. Craw- 
ford and Charters, who were “represented respectively by 
Miss Margaret Smith, S. S. Board and D. Waples, attended 
the meeting and enthusiastically participated in the general 
discussion of policies at the session Friday morning, July 1. 
At this meeting it was voted to invite all interested 
groups to a conference next winter. Further discussion 
developed the opportunities and responsibilities offa central 
‘office for quick evaluation of material available; for informa- 
tion concerning personal record }forms, achievement‘Stests, 
rating scales, and vocational*monographs; and for stimu- 
lating the cooperation of colleges and universities, secondary 
schools and other organizations concerned in personnel 
procedure. 

The afternoon and evening sessions of Friday were devoted 
to meetings of the several committees, which reported their 
findings to the general session Saturday morning. 

The Committee on Personal Record Cards”undertook to 
prepare two separate records. The first, a Complete Edu- 
cational Personnel Record, will contain items jof*record 
covering a student’s school life from the seventh “grade 
through college. It will contain personal items “and extra 
curriculum and academic records. It will be a check list of 
items considered useful for immediate service in‘colleges, 
high schools, elementary schools, and in research. Each 
item will be defined; its use will be described; whenever pos- 
sible a summary of all supporting experimental”evidence 
will be given. The items will be so worded as ito indicate 
their probable usefulness on’ cards intended for different 
purposes. The American Council on Education will be glad 
to receive suggestions concerning items notijyetjincluded 
provided such are accompanied. by definitions, descriptions 
of use and evidence of experimental check upon the use. 
The committee will also prepare a College Personnel Record. 
This will involve a list of items and a’manual of‘instructions. 
The list will contain items selected becausejof their imme- 
diate utility in the care of individual{students at the college 
level. It will contain items fromythegsecondary school 
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record, the college record (personal, extra curriculum, and 
academic). As in the case of the first card, each item will 
be defined, its use will be discussed, and whenever possible 
a summary of the supporting experimental evidence will be 
provided. Items which may be included in a card which 
will be placed in each teacher’s hands will be indicated. The 
list is intended to be the key personnel card of the college 
distinct from the record kept for admission or for the cumu- 
lative record of grades. When the cards have been prepared 
the American Council on Education will offer them for sale. 

The Committee on Achievement Tests recommended that 
the Central Committee, through its secretary and the 
central office, make a census of work that is being done in 
schools and colleges in the preparation and use of objective 
achievement tests. It recommended also that the Central 
Committee, through its secretary, attempt to stimulate the 
intelligent use of placement tests and objective achieve- 
ment tests in colleges. To this end an annotated list of 
available tests for use at the college level, with directions 
and suggestions for their use, will be prepared under the 
direction of a subcommittee and distributed to institutions 
proposing to make use of the achievement tests. Further- 
more, the committee recommended that this subcom- 
mittee be authorized to promote comparability studies on 
the part of such institutions and commissions as can be 
interested in the project. Since achievement tests are al- 
ready available in Modern Foreign Languages, High School 
Mathematics, American History, English, First and Second 
Year Latin, Physics and Chemistry, it is proposed to develop, 
as rapidly as possible, tests in the subjects which are named 
in the order of their importance for this purpose: Economics, 
Government, Ancient History, European History, Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Biology. The committee 
called attention to the fact that, although a sufficient num- 
ber of forms and objective achievement tests are available 
to last for three or four years, any permanent use of such 
tests is contingent upon the preparation of new forms in 
practically every subject. Finally, the committee agreed 
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that, although the preparation of a general high school 
content examination may be desirable, no recommendation 
for its preparation would be made at the present time. 

The Committee on Personality Measurement reported 
that after a general discussion in which it appeared that it 
was too late to offer rating scales in connection with the ad- 
mission of students to the colleges in 1927 and that the com- 
mittee was in agreement in its attitude toward existing rating 
scales and the uses for which they are intended—an attitude 
which was described as open-minded—it had come to certain 
conclusions concerning its problem. The committee pro- 
posed the name by which it should be known—Committee 
on Personality Measurement. It declared also that per- 
sonnel work demands, in addition to ability and aptitude 
tests, estimates and measurements of personality traits; 
that it recognized rating scale techniques as provisional, 
pending development of objective measurements; that 
meantime sufficient progress in measuring certain personality 
traits had been made to warrant trial at the present time; 
that, in view of the small number of valid tests of personality 
traits, it recognized that rating scales would be necessary for 
some time to come. The committee suggested certain prin- 
ciples to safeguard and improve rating procedures: (1) Rate 
only traits observed by the rater. (2) Rate only those traits 
for which valid objective measurements are not now avail- 
able. (3) If instructors are to rate large numbers of students, 
the number of items should not exceed five. (4) Traits 
should be mutually exclusive. (5) No single trait should 
include unrelated modes of behavior. The committee 
undertook to make a rating scale on these principles for use 
in a cooperative experiment among selected secondary 
schools and colleges, and to prepare instructions for the 
guidance of raters and those who desire to write specific 
case records or ‘“‘word pictures,” recognizing the importance 
of training raters if valid ratings are to be obtained. For 
the present it postponed any experiment with self-rating 
scales. This committee expressed its desire to make quickly 
available for use in colleges the E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational 
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Interest Test; especially it expressed a desire for scales and a 
scoring manual for Engineering, the Ministry, Law, Medicine, 
and C. P. A. Finally the committee announced its desire 
to receive suggestions concerning other tests of personality 
traits, if sufficiently developed to warrant inclusion in this 
cooperative program. 

The Committee on Vocational Monographs undertook to 
prepare a statement defining the results a well-written mono- 
graph should achieve, the types of information which it 
should contain, and sources of information and methods of 
its presentation. The committee being well agreed on the 
main points, it decided to employ a specialist to collect and 
analyze as many existing vocational monographs as prac- 
ticable for the purpose of revising the position of the 
committee regarding the results to be attained, types of 
information needed, sources of information and methods of 
presenting the same. On the basis of this the committee 
proposed to develop a working model outline before Novem- 
ber. It plans then to invite four or five individuals or indus- 
trial firms to prepare one vocational monograph each in some 
occupational field where reliable occupational data are 
available. These should be completed by March, 1928. 
These samples the committee decided to distribute among 
colleges which have appointment offices so that these forms 
might be tried by students graduating in June, 1928. Re- 
ports of the reactions of the students using these experimental 
monographs will be compiled, and improved outlines and 
forms will bring about preparation of improved monographs 
for similar experimental trial in 1929. 

In July 210 members of the American Council on Educa- 
tion were invited to send to the office samples of the record 
forms used by them. Although many colleges were closed 
during this period, 78 institutions had submitted personal 
record forms by September 14, 1927. These 78 colleges use 
approximately 100 forms. Some of these are used by all 
institutions and contain practically the same information: 
Admission Certificates, Registration Blanks, Transcripts of 
Record, Permanent Records. Application for admission 
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forms and others show that these 78 colleges ask their stu- 
dents 334 different questions. Of course no one institution 
asks them all. Some questions are asked by each: Name in 
full, address, place and date of birth, etc. Others presum- 
ably serve a purpose of the particular institution asking the 
question: What kind of teacher’s certificate have you? 
Religious affiliation or preference? Are you a church mem- 
ber? By whom were you confirmed? Of what organiza- 
tions is your father a member? What is the racial stock of 
parents? Of what organizations is your mother a member? 
Of what political party is your father a member? (It is a 
state institution which asks this.) What was the education 
of your parents? What languages other than English are 
spoken in your home? What is the parents’ credit in the 
community? What is the estimated income of the parents? 
What are the ages of your parents? What are the ages of 
your brothers and sisters? What is the educational status 
of your brothers and sisters? How many books are in the 
library of your home? 

In addition to information about the social and economic 
background of the family there are, of course, questions 
intended to elicit something about the individual’s financial 
position: How much money have you available for the cur- 
rent academic year? How was your high school course 
financed? What is the amount of property you personally 
own? Have you past due debts? How much? Why? 
Has a bond ever been refused you? Why? Do you carry 
life insurance? Have you a bank account? Other invest- 
ments? How have you contributed to your own support? 
Are you entirely self-supporting? Are there persons de- 
pendent on you for support? 

The vocational interests of students are the subject of 41 
items: What is your aspiration? When did you begin to 
consider seriously your vocation? For what occupations 
are you now fitted? What job have you enjoyed most? 
What have you been doing since leaving high school? How 
do you spend your summer vocations? What positions 
have you held? Why did you leave the last one? What 
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was the salary? Have you taught school? When? Where? 
What activities can you direct or coach? Can you cook? 
Can you type? Can you drive acar? Have you a license? 
Have you ever constructed or designed toys or machines? 
Have you ever prepared programs for meetings? Did you 
ever plan an organization? And of course there are ques- 
tions addressed to principals and others who are asked ques- 
tions about the manifested vocational interests of the 
student. 

Other efforts to get at the interests of the student include 
questions about his extracurriculum activities. What are 
your favorite amusements?’ What are your interests and 
hobbies? To what organizations to you belong? Have you 
been a boy scout? Were you a Hi-Y member? Musical, 
athletic, journalistic, dramatic, forensic successes are in- 
quired about. What social events have you attended in 
the last six months? In what church work are you especially 
interested? What type of theater do you most enjoy? 
What favorite periodicals do you regularly read? What is 
the amount of your voluntary outside reading? What are 
your three favorite books? In all, some 27 questions of this 
sort have been asked. 

In the effort to understand the student’s educational record 
these colleges ask 43 questions of which some are these: 
Elementary school record, showing grades skipped? Pre- 
paratory school record with dates of attendance, date of 
graduation, number of classes each week and length of class 
period, grading system used, grades, number in graduating 
class, relative rank in graduating class, age at time of gradu- 
ation from elementary and secondary schools, attendance 
record, intelligence and other tests in preparatory school? 
Give the names of all previous schools and colleges attended 
and dates of attendance. What were the reasons for leav- 
ing college previously attended? Degrees received? Hon- 
ors received? Books and articles published? What are 
your easiest studies? Which are your most difficult studies? 
Which are your most interesting studies? Which are the 
least interesting? Where and how long have you studied 
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Latin? How have you sought to improve your scholarship 
since leaving college? What languages do you speak and 
write? What is the extent of your foreign travel and study? 
Are you satisfied with your study schedule? Are you satis- 
fied with your instructors? 

Of health questions there are 16, of which most are aggre- 
gations of numerous items from the forms of health officers. 
There is no need to indicate the character of the usual 
health examination record. These are familiar to the 
officers of all colleges. Items which do not appear on all 
such forms are these: To what extent do you use tea, coffee, 
tobacco, alcoholic drink? (One college forbids the use of 
tea, coffee, tobacco and meat.) What are your eating 
habits? Have you any speech defects? What does the 
psychiatrist’s examination show? Do you wear high or 
low heels? 

To measure the personality of their students 38 of the 78 
colleges resort to rating scales, listing 100 items. This rela- 
tively large number of items may be an indication of the 
importance attached by the colleges to the measurement of 
character; or it may be an indication of the intangibility of 
the material sought. The chaotic condition revealed by the 
exhibit of rating scales would suggest that the latter is the 
more likely explanation. The 38 institutions seek to rate 
118 traits. There is some overlapping. The report affords 
640 statistical items for study. The smallest number of 
traits rated by any college is 5; the greatest is 57. The 
average is 14. It will be remembered that the Committee 
on Personality Measurement suggested that rators be not 
asked to rate more than 5 in case the number to be rated is 
large. The lowest range of rating is 3; the average seems to 
be 5; some seem to be of indefinite range. Ratings are 
sought from one or several of these rators: instructors, 
principals, friends, business references, employers, ministers, 
deans, other students, the student himself (self-rating). 
The number of rators varies from 1 to 15. There seems to 
be little effort to secure ratings periodically on the same per- 
son whether from the same rators or others. Some of the 
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traits most frequently mentioned are these: intelligence, 23 
colleges; leadership, 21; initiative, 19; companionability, 19; 
cooperation, 19; personality, 17; industry, 17; reliability, 16; 
perseverance, 16; integrity, 15; alertness, 13; personal appear- 
ance, 13; scholarship, 13; originality, 11; self-reliance, 10. Six 
institutions desire opinions about the student’s punctuality. 
Recently officers of an important industry called for such 
opinions about employees concerning whose comings and go- 
ings they had time-clock records—and this was just what 
they wished opinions about. Clearly the committee had its 
reasons for asserting the principle that only those things 
should be rated for which valid objective measurements are 
not available. Some of the less frequently mentioned traits 
are: emotional stability, force, self-control, voice, decision, 
imagination, rhythm, open-mindedness, humor, thrift, effi- 
ciency, loyalty, maturity, ambition, rate of reading, attitude 
toward property. Obviously the practices of the colleges 
revealed by the study justifies the caution exhibited by this 
committee at the West Point conference. 

During the summer the Committee on Vocational Mono- 
graphs analyzed 122 monographs. Many others were 
examined and rejected as unsuited to the purpose of the 
committee. This suggested outline for a Vocational Mono- 
graph will be considered by the committee at an early 
meeting: 

1. Definition of the work. 

2. Type of work. 

3. Work relationship with other groups. 

4. Origin. 

5. Background and development. 

6. Organization charts. 

7. Typical starting point. 
8. Direct and collateral steps of promotion. 
9. Opportunity for advancement. 
10. Primary duties. 
11. Physical or mental characteristics necessary. 
12. Physical or mental characteristics handicapping. 
13. Detailed study of remuneration. 
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work. 
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ment. 
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Earnings study of men of same educational level in all 
Proportionate representation of college men at different 
Previous preparation needed at start and for advance- 


Opportunities for obtaining experience. 

Demand for and supply of applicants. 

The work as training for other fields. 

Cost of training. 

Considerations in choosing a concern. 

Social and other satisfactions inherent. 

Social and other sacrifices involved. 

Bibliography. 

American Council on Education welcomes the coopera- 


tion of all its members in this experiment intended to make 
more effective the service of each institution to its individual 
students. 





Davip A. ROBERTSON. 








Specifications for College 


Personnel Work’ 


F A PERSONNEL OFFICE is to have a plan, is to con- 
| tinue this plan year after year with success, its immediate 

requirements are men or women upon whom it can safely 
build. The selection of these men or women has been very 
haphazard up to the present time. There are excellent 
people engaged in personnel work. There are, however, no 
recognized sources from which replacement can be drawn, 
nor is there any method possible at the present time by which 
training for personnel work can be conducted in an adequate 
manner. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary for all offices to make replace- 
ments from time to time, and it is, therefore, becoming more 
and more apparent that there must be some standard speci- 
fications on which all offices may safely work. These specifi- 
cations can be the more easily determined if the average 
Bureau of Personnel Research is analyzed in terms of func- 
tions. In other words, before we set about training or hir- 
ing, it is essential that we know exactly the work that is to 
be done so that we may better determine the qualifications 
of the persons to do this work. While the work of personnel 
bureaus varies in different institutions, there are certain 


1This general outline was submitted to the meeting of the New 
England College Personnel Officers held in Boston, April 15, 1927, by 
Harry R. Wellman, Chairman, Bureau of Personnel Research, Dart- 
mouth College. The general outline was approved by this group and a 
request made that it be published as soon as possible. Since the report 
was incomplete, Mr. A. B. Crawford, Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, Yale University, was asked to submit a statement for the Self- 
Support Department. This appears as a part of this monograph. It 
was also considered desirable to have a further report from those insti- 
tutions which were interested in Personnel in Terms of Placement for 
Training during the Course. Mr. Paul W. Viets of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and Mr. Norman H. Abbott of Boston University 
were asked to supply this information. This appears as part VI of this 
report. 
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fundamental functions performed in all bureaus which can 
be enumerated and can be translated into the form of job 
specifications. 

Functionally, the work of all personnel bureaus divides 
itself into the following main groups: 

I. Statistical. 

II. Personnel in terms of the individual and the curriculum. 

III. Personnel in terms of vocational advice and actual 
placement. 

IV. Personnel in terms of self-support. 

V. Personnel in terms of loans and scholarships. 

VI. Personnel in terms of placement for training in course. 

VII. Personnel in terms of selection of freshmen. 


I. STATISTICAL 


The work of all bureaus of personnel research must rest 
firmly on a basis of correct and current records. These 
records will include different items in different institutions, 
but primarily they will be concerned with: (1) the actual 
record of a student’s performance in college; (2) a complete 
record of outside activities; (3) a complete record of his activi- 
ties in terms of his self-support either in college or during 
vacations; (4) mental tests including mental placement tests 
and mental achievement tests; (5) his physical condition when 
he entered college together with his photograph; and wher- 
ever possible (6) a continuous health record. From these 
records, information is secured helpful to both faculty and 
student. 

The person engaged in handling records should be able to 
present facts and findings in a clear manner. This involves 
a reasonable amount of knowledge regarding statistics and 
the proper presentation of facts in figure and chart form. 

The qualifications required for this work are primarily 
accuracy and interest in the accumulation and compilation 
of data, the ability to initiate and to conduct new studies 
from time to time as material accumulates which makes 
these studies possible. In addition, while it is generally 
assumed that people who can do this type of work like to do 
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it, it must be definitely understood that the person engaged 
in doing this work really likes to do it. 

Persons having these characteristics, abilities, and prefer- 
ences often can be recruited from the graduate departments 
of colleges and universities. If the work of the department 
is just starting, part-time services can be secured. Some- 
times it is possible to interest a graduate student who will 
do his thesis work in the department. 

Comparing this work with similar work in business, the 
starting wage should not exceed $1,800 per annum and the 
terminal salary should not exceed $3,500, under any condi- 
tions. If the graduate student plan of replacement is fol- 
lowed, the average salary over a period of years ought not 
to exceed $2,400. 


II. PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
CURRICULUM 


Personnel work and service in terms of the individual and 
the curriculum are handled in various ways. In some insti- 
tutions the work for all four classes is handled by one indi- 
vidual. In other institutions, the work is broken down by 
classes and individual councillors assigned to each class. In 
still other institutions, there are definite organizations such 
as the Freshman Dean’s Office, dealing entirely with the 
freshman class, and class officers appointed as members of 
committees on administration who act as liaison officers 
with all other classes. Very recent developments indicate 
the desirability of close cooperation between the Freshman 
Dean’s Office and the Bureau of Personnel Research in select- 
ing men who are to be permitted to enter college. 

However the organization may be established, it is obvious 
that the same functions are performed no matter how varied 
may be the methods of approach. Briefly, the functions are 
as follows: to orient or to make at home the freshman and 
to offer him whatever advice he may need regarding his 
present studies or his immediate future electives; to assist 
the sophomore in eliminating most of his sophomoric ideas 
and in firmly attaching him to his college job, in furnishing 
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advice regarding his requirements and suggestions regarding 
his future electives; the Personnel Office must assist the 
junior in rounding out his college course by giving him advice 
regarding electives for his senior year, and in discussing with 
him questions of employment, primarily in terms of his life 
work, or in listening to any other subject that he wishes to 
propose. The senior having completed his college work, 
must be wisely advised regarding his professional or graduate 
school work and given all the information available, or if he 
is planning to go into business, he must be given all possible 
information regarding business and helped to analyze his own 
capacities in terms of the various business opportunities 
offered. If a personnel office is concerned with definite 
vocational advice and offers specific vocational courses 
beginning earlier in the college career than senior year, 
specific vocational advice must be added to the task of each 
of the above groups. 

While it is realized that in a number of institutions this 
advice and assistance must necessarily be given by one per- 
son, the job detail and the job specifications can be better 
secured if i¢ is assumed that assistants can be selected for 
each group. For this reason alone, the job specifications 
are worked out in terms of freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior year, with the definite understanding that if 
vocational advice is given before senior year, vocational 
specifications must also be included. 

1. The freshman officer must of necessity have the ability 
to rnake the freshman feel entirely at ease and rather appre- 
ciative of the opportunity afforded by the interview. The 
freshman interviewer must have complete knowledge of the 
curriculum and its requirements for various majors requiring 
pre-work for election in sophomore and junior year. Such 
qualifications enable the officer to assist the freshman in so 
electing his early work as to be able to have a variety of 
majors available rather than to limit himself to one specific 
major thus early in his college course. 

It has been found possible to secure such a man on a part- 
time arrangement from the faculty. If a man is selected in 
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this way, it is very helpful to find a candidate who has had 
certain contact with the administrative problems of the col- 
lege and who knows rather definitely the reason for the re- 
quirements as established in the catalog. Such a man can 
usually be released for part-time work. 

If it is necessary to train such an individual, a year’s 
work in the office of the registrar or the dean in an assistant 
capacity will provide the required knowledge regarding the 
curriculum. This required knowledge should, of course, be 
supplemented by a pleasing personality and a very real in- 
terest in being helpful to young men entering upon their 
college course. 

Comparing this work with similar work in business, the 
starting wage should not exceed the first salary of an instruc- 
tor. This will range from $1,200 to $1,800. Since this 
work offers unlimited opportunity to learn the whole method, 
technique, and system of a personnel office, and the adminis- 
trative work of the college, it may fairly be considered as a 
stepping-stone for positions paying as high as $7,500 per 
annum. 

2. The sophomore interviewer or officer must have 
thorough knowledge of the curriculum requirements, but, 
more than that, he must be a person having an ability to 
reach the sophomore with worthwhile advice. Sophomore 
year is difficult at best. Things that men do in this year 
should not be held against them. An officer having the 
point of view that sophomore year is terrible and must be 
corrected, whether or no, will usually be of very little service 
to the personnel office. On the other hand, a sophomore 
officer being reasonably youthful, being very much in sym- 
pathy with the sophomore’s point of view, having himself 
only recently passed through this period, is and can be of 
extreme value. Therefore, the sophomore interviewer can 
often be recruited directly from the senior class provided he 
is willing to sacrifice part of his summer in the office of the 
dean or registrar to familiarize himself with the requirements 
of the curriculum, and the balance of the summer in the 
personnel office studying its method and technique. On a 
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part-time basis such a man can usually be secured for not 
over $600 per annum. If the interviewer has to be secured 
outside of the senior class, he should go through the same 
training as the freshman officer and receive the same amount 
of money and have the same opportunity for advancement. 
One point that should be particularly stressed, however, is 
the fact that this interviewer of all interviewers should be 
young, alive, enthusiastic, sympathetic and yet firmly help- 
ful to a class that needs more help than any other class in 
college. If vocational advice is given during this year, 
specific vocational training should, of course, be added to the 
above specifications. 

3. Since the junior has generally completed his curricula 
requirements the junior officer finds that most of the prob- 
lems presented by the junior to the personnel office concern 
professions or life work, questions of sex, religion, and other 
more or less general topics. It is impossible to write job 
specifications for such an individual. There are, however, 
certain factors that have proved useful. The most impor- 
tant is that the junior officer be old enough to secure the 
respect of the junior and that his experience be wide enough 
to be of real assistance in offering advice. This breadth of 
experience can oftentimes be found in certain members of 
the faculty who are willing to give up the necessary time for 
this purpose. The junior period does not require as much 
time for interviewing nor as much specific and definite infor- 
mation regarding curriculum and other details of college. 
It requires a broad, pleasant outlook on life and a stimulat- 
ing, magnetic personality backed up by some years of prac- 
tical experience. 

Obviously, it is not easy to find such a man. If it were 
necessary to train a man for this purpose, the best training 
would be one year or one semester in executive and adminis- 
trative offices of the college and five or ten years in practical 
busines soutside the college. This man may also be secured 
from graduate schools because some graduate students find 
that their interest is still in men and in colleges more than 
in the profession for which they have been preparing. Men 
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come frequently from divinity schools and occasionally from 
schools of business administration. If recruited from this 
group, the starting wage should not exceed $1,800. As 
their work develops, however, they are immediately in line 
for promotion in their own office and available for directors 
in other offices. Therefore, while the starting wage is neces- 
sarily low, the opportunity for advancement is extremely 
bright with the added pay that the added opportunity would 
naturally provide. 

4. In discussing work done by a senior officer in personnel, 
it is necessary to keep clearly in mind that the specific 
functions done by this officer will depend entirely upon the 
method of organization. This specification is written on 
the theory that the senior officer keeps the same relative 
position in the Personnel Bureau as do the officers of the 
other classes. If the officer handling the seniors is in charge 
of the general work of the Personnel Bureau, however, the 
paragraph headed ‘'5,”” which is a job specification of the 
director of any Personnel Bureau, should be considered. 
The present discussion will, therefore, limit itself entirely to 
the senior officer, not a director of the bureau or an executive 
officer of the administration of personnel. 

The senior adviser will find 75 per cent of his advice deal- 
ing definitely with professional and vocational questions. 
The balance of his advice will be concerning immediate 
financial difficulties, suggested electives for second semester, 
and perhaps questions as to outside readings and other 
interests that the senior should undertake, to round out his 
college course. 

Seventy-five per cent of his equipment, therefore, should 
consist of a thorough knowledge of the professions and of 
business. Generally speaking, it is possible in each college 
to round up a group of lawyers, doctors, ministers, etc., who 
will act as auxiliary advisers to the students interested in 
these professions. In addition to this outside advice, this 
officer must have access to complete information regarding 
all graduate schools, regarding their requirements and 
scholarships. Many a man has given up further study 
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because he was not informed of available scholarships. This 
material can be accumulated by securing catalogs from all 
colleges and universities having graduate schools and by 
personal correspondence with the various deans and regis- 
trars. 

Information regarding business, however, is more difficult 
to secure. Broadly speaking, if this senior interviewer had 
been in a general manufacturing business for four or five 
years, he would have the basic required information covering 
nearly all business. If he has not, he must rely upon busi- 
ness or upon the representatives business sends to the college 
for clear and accurate descriptions of the jobs that are 
offered. At the moment, business is being asked to prepare 
monographs and job specifications which will be of material 
assistance to a man charged with this particular part of 
personnel work. 

Since the senior has very definite standards by which he 
measures people, it is imperative that the man handling 
this work be able to command the senior’s entire respect. 
Therefore, under the present circumstances and until voca- 
tional information is available in the terms of monographs 
and job specifications, it is imperative that this man have 
either business experience or business contacts by which he 
may secure the needed material upon which he can offer ad- 
vice to the senior. Again, while it probably should not be 
so, the man in this work who has returned from business 
rates very much higher in the minds of the men on campus 
than the man who is the product of the campus and nothing 
else. Whenever it is possible, therefore, it is well to recruit 
such a man from the five or ten-year graduate classes, a man 
who has become tired of business or who has been so success- 
ful in business that he may return to do this work largely on 
the grounds of service to mankind. 

If the candidate is recruited from a senior class in college, 
he should be farmed out to business for one year and should 
be given a traveling schedule to cover various types of busi- 
ness, extending throughout the following summer. He will 
then return in the fall with complete information on present 
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opportunities which will undoubtedly tide him over until he 
secures a background of experience that would permit him 
to be useful at all times in offering placement advice. 

A senior qualifying for this position would have to receive 
at least $1,800 as a starting wage. Probably arrangements 
can be made so that the business in which he is placed will 
take care of his salary while he is in business. When he 
leaves his position and starts on his traveling schedule of 
investigation, his expenses will have to be met, which will 
make his total cost in the vicinity of $3,000. Since the 
experience of this particular job makes a man available for a 
higher executive position in college work and makes him 
equally available for an excellent job in the personnel depart- 
ments of business, the position should be considered as very 
valuable training regardless of the salary. It is impossible 
to set any definite figure for business maturity, but if com- 
parative schedules were used, this man should be earning 
$3,500 at the end of his fifth year and would be eligible for 
an appointment at from $5,000 to $7,500 as opportunity 
presented beyond the five-year period. 

5. Depending, of course, upon the type of work done in 
every institution, the man in charge of personnel work must 
have certain fundamental qualifications that ought to be 
stated and ought definitely to be borne in mind by all execu- 
tives employing personnel officers and by all personnel 
officers employing assistants. 

First of all, it is not enough that a man be a scientific 
analyst. He must have an appreciation of the value of 
records and the necessity of a scientific approach to the 
entire problem of personnel. At the same time, however, 
he must have a real liking for people and a real desire to 
be of use in assisting young men to find interests and work 
in which they will have the most employment and from which 
they will reap the greatest amount of pleasure and profit. 

Such a man will have a personality that will attract men 
to his office. He will be sympathetic without being silly; 
he will be stern without being unjust, and he will first, last, 
and all the time, be a student learning, rather than a person 
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who knows and is satisfied that his wisdom is ample for the 
job in hand. 

Mr. Henry B. Thayer, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, speak- 
ing to the graduating classes of the Graduate Schools at 
Dartmouth College, said: ‘‘The real purpose of the liberal 
college should be to give its graduates in any pursuits, ideals 
and a greater capacity for intellectual enjoyment.” If one 
accepts Mr. Thayer’s definition, it at once becomes evident 
that a personnel officer must have complete knowledge of the 
college he represents, its ideals, its purposes, its curriculum, 
and the men who are units in carrying out its general plans 
and ideals. 

If, in offering advice to students, the personnel officer 
finds himself obliged to give advice regarding electives, he 
must know and conform to the hour, point, and subject 
requirements as established by the faculty; he should never 
suggest an exception without first consulting the proper 
authorities or the head of the department involved. Inac- 
curate advice, comforting to the student and tending to make the 
personnel officer popular, antagonizes the administration, in- 
vites the hostility of the faculty, and entirely emasculates the 
work of the Personnel Bureau. 

In this connection, the personnel officer would do well to 
see to it that the faculty and administrative officers of the 
college are always informed of the work being done by the 
bureau; cooperation must be sought and must be offered; 
the personnel officer must accept the responsibility of selling 
the value of his work to the faculty and administration—and 
he must keep on selling it. 

Nearly every major department in a college or university, 
has some personnel research problem. The Personnel Office, 
having complete student records available, should offer its 
services to all departments. One or two major research 
problems should be undertaken yearly. The required per- 
sonnel to carry on work of this type can usually be recruited 
from graduate students in the departments interested. The 
personnel officer should be able intelligently to lay out and 
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supervise such work, thus materially assisting the various 
departments. 

The personnel officer must insist upon strict accuracy in 
all office routine dealing with records; he must so organize 
his sources of information and his method of correction or of 
additions that his record cards will be complete at all times. 
In large offices this necessitates an assistant who is accurate 
and painstaking in handling detail. 

Important information indicating trends, changes, or mal- 
functioning courses, departments, or groups of individuals 
can best be shown by charts. The personnel officer should 
know the best methods of charting and should see to it that 
all charts are kept current and are significant of something 
worthwhile. In large offices the assistant in charge of records 
and card detail should be competent to do the actual work of 
compiling and charting. 

Thus, in addition to being genuinely interested in people 
and possessing an ability to make this interest effective in 
handling the problems of student and faculty, the personnel 
officer must have an appreciation of operating only upon 
known facts and the patience to secure and keep these facts 
with precision and accuracy. Since only about one man ina 
thousand would have the combined abilities of complete 
human interest and machine-like precision, it is obvious that 
as the work of personnel bureaus expands, men will be chosen 
for assistants who have abilities that supplement the abilities 
of the personnel officer. 

If a director of personnel is concerned with direct place- 
ment work, there are certain technical things which he must 
have if he is to be effective. Too many men attempt to do 
this job on the theory that any older man knows enough to 
advise any younger man. This theory is not substantiated 
by fact in any particular. The rule of thumb method, 
guesswork, and worse still, the desire to ‘“‘do good,’’ ought to 
be abandoned and ought to be suppressed in every personnel 
office. 

The placement officer must know with precision the re- 
quirements of the places that are to be filled. In other 
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words, he must know exactly what the positions are and 
what is required of the person who fills those jobs. This 
requires personal contact with business and a thorough 
knowledge of the different details performed in the different 
departments of business. 

The personnel officer must possess complete and accurate 
knowledge of the professional schools, understand their 
requirements and have knowledge of opportunities for gradu- 
ate work. 

The personnel officer must secure an accurate inventory of 
the qualifications of the man to be placed. This inventory 
can be secured from records and by personal interview. 

To do both of these things well, the personnel officer will 
find himself compelled to establish a simple but adequate 
system of records. If, as time goes on, these records can be 
standardized for all institutions, the science will develop 
much faster. 

Since the director will occupy a position equal in impor- 
tance to any of the college deans, the salary should be equal 
to the existing pay for executive work of this type. The 
salary will range from $3,500 to $7,500. Generally speaking, 
it is undesirable that the occupant of this position should 
receive any more than the maximum salary paid to those 
engaged in strictly college or professional work. 


Ill 


PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF VOCATIONAL ADVICE AND ACTUAL 
PLACEMENT 


If any personnel bureau feels itself inadequately equipped 
to offer placement advice and if it is in a position to train its 
men for this service, the training may be secured as follows: 
When a graduate has been secured for general personnel 
work with the classes, he can usually be placed with large 
corporations for the summer, who will cooperate to the extent 
of giving him thorough training and pay him the current 
rate of wages. (This service has already been offered by 
R. H. Macy and Company and by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company.) If this general plan is carried 
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out for succeeding summers, four summers should be ade- 
quate in preparing the candidate to give reasonable place- 
ment advice in terms of general business and a few of the 
more specialized lines of business activity. If the expense 
had to be encountered, the average payment for work of this 
type should not exceed $25 per week. In the second or 
third summer, however, traveling expenses should be added 
which would make the normal cost per week from $55 to $65. 


IV 
PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF SELF-SUPPORT 


Since the problems handled by the Self-Support Depart- 
ment often require the cooperation of other departments of 
the university, training in any university office would be 
extremely helpful. Possibly a month’s work in the Dean’s 
Office and Board of Admissions Office would give a good 
background. At Yale the prospective assistant in his senior 
year works on a part-time basis in the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments itself, thereby growing gradually into the work he is 
to assume on a full-time basis after graduation. It is often 
difficult for a senior to change his point of view from that of 
an undergraduate to that of an administrative officer of the 
university. A decided adjustment is necessary in this type 
of work just as much as any other position he might tackle 
after his college course. A mature man of high ideals and 
good judgment should be chosen. He should be cordial in 
meeting the students, a sympathetic listener, and one who 
inspires confidence, but steady enough not to be unduly 
moved by hard luck stories. He should be careful not to 
cater to his friends who are still in college and besiege him 
for ‘“‘good jobs.” He should be open-minded, ready to take 
suggestions and lend a hand on all the problems connected, 
with _self-support, both in the office and in the field and above 
all,be,easily accessible to the students seeking his advice and 
encouragement. 

During his senior year, while working on a half-time basis, 
it is.possible for him to make many contacts in the business 
world, so that when he starts on his regular job he can more 
easily;and quickly find actual openings for students. 
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Any young graduate undertaking work of such responsibil- 
ity, affecting so large a body of students, should be carefully 
supervised, especially at the start. Too much authority is 
apt to give a false sense of importance. Staff meetings 
throughout the year would have distinct advantages. At 
these meetings questions of policy and certain outstanding 
cases could be discussed. They should tend to bind the 
force of workers in the Self-Support Department into a 
unified whole, working systematically toward the same end. 
During part-time service, the salary will not exceed $600. 
When placed on a regular graduate basis, the salary should 
parallel an instructor’s salary and the maximum would have 
to be determined in each case by the relative importance of 
placement work in the plans of the bureau. 

Since this function is not now performed by any consider- 
able number of personnel officers or since it is performed as a 
part-time function of the work of the director, it is not neces- 
sary to establish a scale for salaries and advancement. 


V 
PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Loans and scholarships are, at present, almost universally 
handled by the deans of our colleges and universities. With 
the introduction of bureaus of personnel research has come a 
tendency to include an officer of the new bureaus on the com- 
mittees established by the deans to handle these matters. 
In some of our institutions the entire charge of the adminis- 
tration of loans and scholarships has been transferred to the 
bureau of personnel research. If a bureau of personnel re- 
search has been in operation for a sufficient time to accumu- 
late worth-while student records, and if the bureau has won 
the confidence of the faculty and administration, it should 
administer all loan and scholarship funds, since it possesses 
more adequate information regarding the student and his 
needs than does any other organized department of the 
college or university. Until such information is secured 
and until the bureau does enjoy the confidence alike of ad- 
ministration, faculty and students, it is entirely unwise for 
the bureau to take any part whatsoever in administering 
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these funds. If the bureau does assume this task, it must 
be handled by the executive officer only. 


VI 
PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF PLACEMENT FOR TRAINING IN COURSE 


Some institutions require, as a part of the course, place- 
ment of their students for training in the vocational occupa- 
tions for which they are preparing in college. The students 
receive credit for this work. Some institutions require this 
training at the end of the college course, while others desig- 
nate a period before resident work is completed. The length 
of time for this training period varies in the different institu- 
tions from three months to one year. 

Where there is a personnel department, the work of the 
supervisor or the director of the vocational placement should 
fall directly under the control of this division. The officer 
in charge of this work must necessarily have a thorough 
knowledge of the qualifications of men required by the busi- 
ness or industry with which they are placed. He must also 
be able to give complete information about the occupation 
and the training opportunities available. In addition to 
general information, each training opportunity should be 
separately analyzed and a complete file maintained regarding 
the detailed requirements of each job, including descriptive 
material such as photographs, available living conditions, 
wage scale, and other information which varies with the 
individual organization. 

Much of the work of this officer will be in the field, follow- 
ing up each individual case, making necessary adjustments 
and assisting the student with problems which arise. If 
this work is properly done, where a fairly long period of 
training is a practice, one hundred students are all that one 
man should handle, unless assistants are provided. 

This work requires a man who is capable of making satis- 
factory contacts on the outside and keeping in close touch 
with the activities of the business organizations with which 
the students should be placed. He must be capable and 
able to hold the confidence of the employers as well as the 
students. Ability to analyze without bias the intricate 
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situations which arise in this work is a necessary qualification. 

The man with these qualifications could best be secured 
from business or industry. He should have had some execu- 
tive experience, preferably in personnel work. If such a 
man is not available, one might be secured from the college 
staff to take training in various business organizations for 
short periods. 

The salary of the officer filling this position should range 
from that of an assistant professor to that of a full professor, 
according to the classification of salaries for this rating in 
the institution with which he is connected. 


Vil 


PERSONNEL IN TERMS OF SELECTION OF FRESHMEN 


During recent years the number of men and women desir- 
ing to enter college has greatly exceeded the accommoda- 
tions of the various institutions. Owing to this fact, many 
colleges have adopted a selective process which attempts to 
select students not only on the basis of their grades but also 
on the basis of their personal qualifications and character- 
istics. This work is usually confined to a committee cooper- 
ating with the freshman dean or under the direction of other 
officer of the administration. In some colleges, the Director 
of the Bureau of Personnel Research is a member of this 
committee. In other colleges, the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search is not represented. As bureaus of personnel research 
develop to become worth-while departments of the college, it 
is fair to assume that their function will be recognized as 
valuable and that they will be represented on all committees 
of this type. If, as is now anticipated, the bureaus do fur- 
ther work in placement and achievement tests and pre- 
paring standard record blanks useful to all preparatory 
schools, undoubtedly the bureaus will prove themselves to 
be of worth-while assistance to the committees on Selection 
of Freshmen and will themselves secure representation. Un- 
til this is an accomplished fact, however, it seems undesir- 
able for any college Bureau of Personnel Research to extend 
itself into the pre-college field. 
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